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Despite  constantly  increasing  precautions,  forest 
fires  are  still  taking  a  staggering  toll  in  some  areas 
of  the  United  States,  not  only  in  property  damage 
and  human  lives,  but  in  our  great  natural  resource — 
wildlife.  From  July  1,  1954  to  July  1,  1955,  it  is 
estimated  that  more  than  173,925  acres  of  timber- 
land  .  .  .  pine  and  hardwood  .  .  .  were  destroyed  in 
Louisiana  by  fire.  It  would  be  impossible  to  estimate 
how  much  this  loss  of  habitat  means  in  the  popula- 
tion of  our  game,  such  as  deer,  squirrels,  rabbits, 
quail  and  wild  turkeys,  who  must  have  this  food  and 
cover  protection  to  live. 

Last  fall,  shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  hunting 
season  in  Louisiana,  forest  fires  in  14  parishes  along 
the  eastern  border  of  the  state  became  so  critical 
that  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  ban  all  hunting  in 
those  parishes  until  such  time  as  the  fire  hazard 
had  diminished.  As  a  result,  the  hunting  season 
was  closed  in  those  areas  for  13  days,  until  heavy 
rains  helped  to  quell  the  fires  and  end  the  danger. 

Carelessness  is  not  a  habit  restricted  to  a  few 
classifications.  Some  persons  are  quick  to  blame 
hunters  or  sportsmen  when  fires  start  in  the  woods 
where  game  abounds,  and  in  some  instances  this 
may  be  true;  but  hunters,  surveys  prove,  prevent 
more  fires  than  they  start.  Any  true  sportsman  has 
learned  to  make  caution  in  handling  fire  almost 
second  nature.  Agricultural  interests  setting  their 
annual  burnoffs  very  often  let  their  fires  get  out  of 
control ;  arsonists,  seeking  reprisals  for  some  fancied 
wrong,  have  set  many  fires  in  Louisiana. 

We  are  all  becoming  more  wildlife  conservation 
conscious;  more  and  more  persons  are  interesting 
themselves  in  the  perpetuation  of  suitable  habitat 
for  our  game  birds  and  quadrupeds;  the  youth  of 
our  country  is  being  taught  the  need  for  good  con- 
servation and  good  sportsmanship.  So  let's  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  one  careless  act  may  undo  all 
the  good  of  many  years. 


A  gadwall  is  lifted  from  his 
shallow  watery  grave  in  the 
marsh. 


Duck  Hunting 

-  pikoque  Style 


Edouard    loads   the    pirogue   while 
Mack  supervises. 


A  flight  of  mallards  came  into  the  decoys,  hover- 
ing over  the  blocks  momentarily.  I  zeroed  them  in 
with  my  old  .12  as  the  alarm  knocked  the  props  from 
under  my  dream  the  first  morning  of  duck  season — 
my  first  in  the  marsh  country,  pirogue  style. 

Needless  to  say  I  didn't  really  sleep.  No  hunter 
can  manage  to  curb  his  excitement  well  enough  to 
slumber  peacefully  the  night  before  opening  day; 
even  the  old  timers  are  a  bit  fidgety  after  waiting 
so  long  for  this  day. 

The  Big  Ben  read  10  after  four  as  Edouard  fired 
up  the  two  camp  lanterns  and  put  the  coffee  water 
on  the  stove.  I  stumbled  into  my  hunting  togs  and 
over  to  the  stove  to  volunteer  my  services  as  break- 
fast cook.  Felt  a  wee  bit  helpless  with  this  veteran 
of  many  many  years'  camping  experience  standing 
by.  I  did  mangle  some  eggs  and  toast  while  the 
coffee-chicory  mixture  dripped  in  the  pot.  Cafe  au 
lait,  the  French  say.  Maybe  this  is  coffee  with  milk, 
but  it  looks  more  like  gumbo  mud  and  canned  cream 
to  me.  If  the  spoon  stands  alone  in  the  cup,  it's  just 
right;  let  it  tilt  to  either  side  and  they'll  drip  it 
again. 

Edouard  had  finished  his  eggs,  gulped  his  coffee, 
and  was  loading  the  pirogues  by  the  time  I  dragged 
on  my  hip  boots  and  made  my  way  to  the  bayou 
where  his  American  Spaniel  was  supervising  the 
boat  loading  operation.  The  stars  were  still  bright 
as  the  November  moon  dropped  behind  dark  clouds 
this  opening  day.  The  east  was  not  nearly  ready 
to  show  signs  of  the  sun.  Even  the  two  dippers  were 
still  visible  in  the  star-studded  heavens.  Man,  it  was 
early,  but  we  needed  the  time  to  make  the  30-minute 
run  by  skiff  to  "Right  Hand  Pond"  in  the  Lake 
Catherine  vicinity,  about  20  miles  northeast  of  New 
Orleans. 


By  John  Blanchard 

(Photos  by  the  Author) 


We  loaded  the  sterns  of  the  pirogues,  measuring 
some  12  feet  in  length  and  weighing  about  35  pounds, 
with  15  decoys  each,  tied  them  to  the  stern  of  the 
skiff  and  made  ready  to  depart.  Roseaux — marsh 
cane — cut  the  night  before,  completed  the  pirogue 
load.  Mack,  the  retriever,  sniffed  at  me  and  made 
his  way  slowly  to  his  master's  side,  curled  up  and 
slept  peacefully,  as  if  all  this  were  old  stuff  to  him. 
It  was.  He  was  11  years  old  and  had  been  chasing 
ducks  every  season  for  almost  as  many  years.  The 
little  five-horse  hummed  a  tune  in  the  morning's 
stillness  and  I  pulled  my  hunting  coat  closer  in  to 
shut  out  some  of  the  cool  air.  Only  55  degrees,  but 
I  shivered,  from  the  dampness  and  thoughts  of 
things  to  come. 

The  stars  overhead  faded  as  we  anchored  the  skiff 
and  loaded  our  gear — guns,  shell  buckets,  canteens 
and    assorted    paraphernalia  —  into    the    pirogues. 


Drawing   the   possession    limit  of  mallards. 
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Mallards   and    pintails    come    in,   high    overhead. 

Edouard  knew  that  I'd  never  ridden  a  pirogue  be- 
fore 'cause  I'd  confessed  it  the  night  before.  He 
balanced  the  load,  steadied  the  shell  of  a  boat  and 
told  me  to  climb  in.  I  did,  feeling  like  an  amateur 
tight-rope  walker  some  60  feet  in  the  air  with  a 
crowd  cheering. 

I  held  onto  the  skiff  as  he  silently  paddled  away, 
calling  softly  this  message:  "I'll  go  on  ahead  and 
put  out  the  decoys.  Take  your  time  and  meet  me 
on  the  east  bank."  I  thought,  my  gosh  what  a  nice 
fellow,  not  to  kid  me  about  my  sad  exhibition  in  this 
matchbox  affair.  Unsteadily  I  placed  my  paddle  in 
the  water  and  made  a  tiny  stroke;  the  pirogue  shot 
ahead  as  if  a  25-horse  motor  had  cranked,  and  I 
drifted  silently  in  the  semi-darkness.  My  courage 
lifted  but  I  told  myself  not  to  be  over-confident,  sit- 
ting in  the  middle  of  a  12-inch  plank  with  eight- 
inch  sides.  I  have  served  my  five  years'  apprentice- 
ship rowing  skiffs  for  bass  fishermen  (before  being 
allowed  to  chunk  a  plug),  and  I  needed  all  my  years 
of  skill  to  stay  afloat  in  this  thing. 

It  was  actually  easy  after  I  found  out  I  could  use 
the  paddle  as  a  push  pole.  Edouard  had  vanished 
from  sight  in  the  mist,  but  I  poled  in  his  general 
direction  and  found  him  a  few  minutes  later  calmly 
waiting  for  me,  having  already  placed  all  the  blocks 
in  the  water.  I  started  chunking  the  decoys  around 
as  he  placed  them  to  his  liking,  without  comment. 
I  really  felt  like  the  greenhorn  I  was.  He  even  helped 
me  pull  my  pirogue  out  on  the  marshy  bank,  in- 
structing me  in  the  manner  of  building  a  blind  with 
a  sprinkling  of  roseaux. 

Clumsily  I  began  working  on  the  blind  around  the 
tiny  boat,  as  he  left  to  attend  to  his  chores.  A  mal- 
lard hen  quacked  contentedly  in  the  distance  and 
a  whir  of  wings  made  me  dive  for  the  old  automatic. 
They  were  coming  in  before  I  could  get  set.  "Wanna 
shoot  'em?  What  are  they?"  I  called  softly  to  him. 
"No,  they're  teal,  let  'em  go;  but  shoot  the  first 
flight  of  big  ducks" — meaning  mallards  or  pintails 
or  canvasbacks. 

"Get  ready;  here  come  those  mallards",  Edouard 
called  from  his  half-ready  blind  some  30  yards  away. 
The  instructions  weren't  necessary.    I'd  been  cling- 


ing to  the  big  scattergun  since  the  first  flight  of  teal 
came  in  swiftly  to  examine  the  decoys.  I  made  out 
a  big  mallard  hen  as  she  hovered  over  the  decoys, 
lined  her  up,  and  pulled  the  trigger  of  old  "Meat 
and  Gravy".  She  fell  like  a  sack  of  bricks  and 
Edouard  downed  the  other  two — drakes — green 
heads — with  as  many  shots. 

Mack  whined  for  permission  to  get  the  trio  but 
didn't  get  the  word.  A  lone  gadwall  (gray)  came 
drifting  in  and  my  companion  told  me  to  let  him 
have  it.  I  did,  three  times,  and  he  fell  sprawling 
from  the  sky  on  the  third  round  of  No.  5s.  Four 
down  already  and  we  hadn't  completed  our  blind. 
Edouard  pushed  his  dog-laden  pirogue  into  the  pond 
to  gather  up  the  quartet  before  another  flight  could 
come  in.  He  was  afraid  that  the  drifting  ducks 
would  decoy  others  out  of  gun-range. 

A  pair  of  pintails  whistled  at  the  passengers  in 
the  pirogue,  flared  into  the  winds,  and  with  long 
necks  poked  eastward  vanished  quickly  from  sight. 
The  small  retriever  played  ring-around-the-rosy 
with  a  big  crippled  mallard,  finally  subduing  his 
victim  and  paddling  nonchalantly  to  the  pirogue, 
where  his  master  dragged  dripping  dog  and  duck 
into  the  flimsy  craft. 

Upon  the  retrieve,  Edouard  dragged  the  boat  be- 
tween the  two  clumps  of  roseaux,  lighted  a  cigarette 
and  quietly  awaited  the  next  flight.  Mack  craned 
his  neck  skyward  as  if  to  say,  "Here  they  come ;  get 
your  guns  ready;  there's  a  flock  coming  in  at  12 
o'clock".  About  20  lesser  scaup,  called  "dos  gris" 
in  Louisiana,  made  a  pass  at  the  decoys  as  I  pushed 
the  safety  of  the  old  gun  forward,  eager  to  shoot 
at  the  swift-moving  targets  if  I  got  the  signal  from 
my  companion.  He  must  have  smiled  to  himself  as 
they  flitted  by,  made  a  short  round  and  settled  al- 
most noiselessly  among  the  decoys.  He  stood  up, 
waved  his  arms,  and  the  flight  left  without  further 
discussion. 

A  duck  is  a  duck  where  I've  shot  'em — in  the  pin- 
(Continued  on  Page  19) 


Mack    pushes    a    mallard    hen    from    the    pond. 


Dctober,  1955 


POISONING    PROJECT 


by  Don  Geagan 


Cane  River,  a  winding,  34 1/2 -mile-long  lake  in 
Natchitoches  Parish,  and  once  a  paradise  for  anglers 
throughout  the  southland,  got  most  of  its  tenants 
(some  game,  but  mostly  undesirable  fish)  removed 
when  Commission  sampling  crews  rotenoned  its  en- 
tire length  with  the  consent  and  good  wishes  of  the 
Natchitoches  parish  police  jury.  It  was  one  of 
the  Commission's  major  scientific  programs  of  the 
year. 

Complaints  had  been  registered  that  this  one-time 
top  recreational  spot  had  failed  to  produce.  Its 
reputation  had  been  lost.  Something  had  to  be  done. 

With  a  contribution  of  $7,200  by  the  police  jury 
to  purchase  rotenone,  biologists  of  the  wildlife 
agency  set  its  crews  in  motion  on  April  5,  and  by 
June  24,  378,499  pounds  of  fish,  343,720  pounds 
of  the  undesirable  species  (mostly  shad  and  gar), 
were  removed.  Today  it  has  been  restocked.  But 
here's  how  it  all  happened : 

During  the  summer  of  1954  the  Natchitoches 
parish  police  jury  asked  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries  Commission  to  make  a  study  to  deter- 
mine if  the  unbalanced  population  of  Cane  River 
Lake  could  be  corrected  by  seining  for  the  removal 
of  rough  fish,  by  selective  poisoning  with  rotenone 


for  the  removal  of  shad,  or  by  total  poisoning  with 
rotenone,  to  be  followed  up  by  a  restocking  program. 
In  compliance  with  this  request,  Harry  E.  Schafer, 
biologist,  fish  and  game  division  (now  supervisor 
for  the  fisheries  section),  outlined  a  study  project. 
In  order  to  determine  the  possibility  of  seining 
Cane  River  Lake  effectively,  Schafer  set  up  two 
study  areas,  four  acres  and  three  acres  in  area, 
respectively.  These  sections  of  the  lake  were  blocked 
off  with  one-inch  webbing,  and  four  hauls  were 
made  in  each  with  a  lV^-mch  webbing  seine,  300 
yards  in  length  and  20  feet  deep.  In  the  two  areas 
a  total  of  1,046  pounds  of  shad  was  removed. 

It  was  decided  from  the  results  of  these  studies 
that  seining  was  not  a  practical  means  of  controlling 
the  shad  in  Cane  River.  It  should  also  be  mentioned 
that  these  areas  were  in  the  clearer  sections  of  the 
lakes  and  that  in  some  sections  of  the  lake  logs  and 
stumps  would  make  seining  impossible. 

With  regard  to  possible  selective  poisoning  of 
Cane  River,  five  sampling  areas  totaling  6.5  surface 
acres  were  set  up  by  Schafer.  This  procedure  con- 
sisted of  blocking  off  the  test  area  with  webbing 
and  applying  first  the  selective  poisoning  concen- 
tration of  rotenone.    Next  a  total  kill  concentration 
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— Photo  by  Geayatl 
Power    pumps    drive    rotenone    below    the   water's    surface 
ind    spray    the    top    as    Wild     Life    and     Fisheries    crewmen 
lean    out   Cane    River    Lake   for   a    new    start. 


— Photo  by  Gearian 
Hundreds    of    thousands    of    shad    rise    to    the 
surface    and    the    giant    net    holds    them     in    the 
rotenoned    area. 


of  rotenone  was  applied  to  determine  the  percent 
shad  kill  with  the  selective  concentrations. 

The  most  effective  concentration  for  selective 
poisoning  was  found  to  be  six  ounces  of  five  percent 
emulsified  rotenone  per  acre  foot.  Sample  Area  Two 
using  this  concentration  furnished  a  shad  kill  of  92 
percent  of  the  total  shad  population. 

These  five  test  areas,  taken  as  representative  sec- 
tions of  the  lake,  showed  a  fish  production  of  291.26 
pounds  per  acre,  of  which  62.3  percent  was  shad. 
The  following  chart  shows  average  fish  population 
and  production  per  acre: 


Fish 

Weight  in  Pounds 
Per  Acre 

Percent  of  Total 
Weight  Per  Acre 

0.12 

Yellow   bass    

0.78 

0.27 
2.42 

2.53 

White   crappie    

Spotted   sunfish    

Longear    sunfish    

0.41 

0.14 

5.92 

0.14 
0.05 
2.03 
0.04 

Channel   catfish    

Yellow  bullhead  

Buffalo    

40.21 

0.27 

5.84 

7.37 

13.80 
0.09 
2.00 
2.53 
0.88 

Alligator  gar   

Long  nose  gar  

Spotted   gar   

10.33 

1.04 

0.35 

3.55 
0.36 

0.12 
0.27 

Shad    

181.35 

62.26 

Bream 

10.48 

3.60 

291.26 

99.98 

It  was  decided  that  selective  poisoning  could  be 
used  effectively.  However,  since  the  effective  con- 
centration for  a  good  selective  kill  would  have  to  be 
calculated  so  closely  because  a  lesser  amount  would 
not  provide  an  adequate  kill  for  shad,  it  was  decided 
that  a  total  kill  with  restocking  would  be  more  effec- 
tive. Also,  it  should  be  noted  that  not  enough  game 
fish  were  present  to  be  left  by  a  selective  kill  and 
that  stocking  would  still  be  necessary.  Another 
advantage  of  a  total  poisoning  was  that  rough  fish 
other  than  shad  would  also  be  removed.  Also,  the 
additional  cost  would  only  be  in  the  difference  of 
the  quantity  of  rotenone  necessary  for  a  total  kill  to 
a  selective  one. 

Following  the  resulting  of  these  tests,  the  Natch- 
itoches police  jury  voted  to  have  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  totally  poison  Cane 
River  Lake  and  also  voted  to  provide  $7,200  toward 
the  cost  of  the  rotenone  necessary  for  the  operation. 
On  April  5  the  total  poisoning  operation  was  begun 
under  the  supervision  of  Don  W.  Geagan,  biologist, 
fish  and  game  division. 

The  operation  was  started  at  the  southern  end 
of  the  lake  near  the  spillway  and  took  until  June  24 
to  complete.  Each  section  was  blocked  off  with  %" 
mesh  nylon  webbing  25  feet  deep,  the  purpose  of 


A  garfish   is  tossed  to  the  waiting  crowd  which 
Cane    River   poisoning   project   at   Natchitoches. 

October,  1955 


— Photo  by  Britt 
ned  the   banks  to   see  the   end   of  the 


— Photo  by  Ge 
Burying    the    dead 


which  was  to  prevent  the  movement  of  fish  into  and 
from  the  section  being  poisoned.  Three  pieces  of 
webbing  were  used,  two  to  block  off  the  section  being- 
poisoned  and  one  the  area  ahead  of  the  operation. 
The  last  piece  of  webbing  was  continuously  moved 
forward  as  the  operation  moved  from  one  section 
to  the  next. 

The  first  areas  poisoned  were  approximately  Va 
mile  in  length.  This  was  later  lengthened  to  1/2  mile, 
then  one  mile,  then  two  miles,  and  finally  dropped 
back  to  one  mile.  At  the  beginning  of  the  operation, 
poisoning  was  done  on  Monday,  Tuesday  and  Thurs- 
day, leaving  Wednesday  for  equipment  repairs  and 
to  allow  pickup  crews  to  catch  up.  However,  this 
schedule  was  later  changed  and  poisoning  was  done 
five  days  a  week. 

Poison  application  was  made  from  two  16-foot 
wooden  barges.  The  powdered  rotenone  (2  lbs.  6% 
rotenone  per  acre  foot)  was  mixed  with  water  and 
sprayed  both  below  and  on  the  surface  with  the  use 
of  three  portable  power  sprayers.  All  legal-sized 
commercial  fish  were  picked  up  by  commercial  fisher- 
men under  contract  to  the  Natchitoches  police  jury. 
Rough  fish  were  allowed  to  bloat  and  were  picked 
up  on  the  following  day  by  the  pickup  crews.  The 
fish  were  picked  up  with  dip  nets,  placed  in  30-gallon 
cans,  and  transported  to  selected  areas  along  the 
shore,  where  they  were  buried. 

A  total  of  1044.7  surface  acres  were  treated  with 
approximately  23,000  lbs.  of  six  percent  rotenone. 
The  following  shows  the  number  of  pounds  of  fish 
killed:  Putrefied  fish  (mostly  shad  and  gar),  343,720 
pounds;   catfish,    8,951    pounds;   buffalo,    13,177 


Officers  of  the  Rapides  Parish  Wildlife  Association 
appearing  at  the  association  barbecue  in  Alexandria. 
Left  to  right,  they  are:  Dan  Timmons,  treasurer; 
George  Younger,  president;  Adras  LaBorde,  vice- 
president,   and    Marshal   Gentry,  barbecue  chairman. 


pounds;  gou  and  carp,  12,371  pounds.    Total  kill: 
378,499  pounds  of  fish. 

Very  few   catching-size  sports  fish  were  noted. 

The  average  fish   production  was  362  pounds  per 
acre. 

After  20  miles  of  lake  had  been  poisoned,  two 
one-acre  samples  were  taken  from  the  poisoned  area 
to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  operation. 
These  areas  were  fenced  off  with  one-inch  mesh 
webbing,  and  six  percent  rotenone  was  applied  at 
the  rate  of  2.25  pounds  per  acre  foot.  A  negligible 
number  of  fish  appeared  on  the  water's  surface — 
less  than  six  pounds  per  acre. 

Upon  completion  of  the  spraying  operation,  a 
selective  kill  concentration  of  rotenone  was  applied 
at  the  rate  of  100  pounds  per  five  miles  of  lake  for 
20  miles  above  the  spillway.  This  application  was 
made  in  two  and  a  half  days,  and  without  any  pick- 
ing up  of  fish.  This  area  was  selected  for  the  use 
of  the  remaining  rotenone  because  it  was  there  that 
the  operation  proceeded  more  slowly,  which  possibly 
allowed  for  dilution  of  the  poison  in  the  lethal  areas, 
and  because  this  was  the  first  section  treated,  and 
any  fish  missed  by  the  initial  operation  had  more 
opportunity  to  recover. 

The  stocking  program  set  up  for  Cane  River  calls 
only  for  largemouth  bass,  since  it  is  believed  that 
the  bream  which  were  missed  are  adequate  in  num- 
bers for  their  own  propagation.  This  is  also  to 
insure  pressure  on  the  shad  population  by  the  bass 
in  order  to  prevent  the  shad  from  again  becoming 
the  dominant  species. 

During  the  last  two  weeks  of  July,  1955,  a  total 
of  38,717  largemouth  bass  averaging  four  inches 
and  obtained  from  the  Beechwood  Fish  Hatchery 
operated  by  the  Commission  were  placed  at  five- 
mile  intervals  in  Cane  River.  An  additional  110,000 
bass  will  be  added  by  next  spring  to  supplement  the 
bass  spawn.  Rotenone  samples  will  be  taken  for  the 
next  three  years  in  order  to  determine  the  success 
of  this  operation. 

An  itemization  of  costs  of  the  Cane  River  operation 
is  as  follows :  rotenone,  $9,928.88 ;  special  equipment 
(shovels,  goggles,  etc.),  $157.33;  part-time  labor, 
$1,991.43;  regular  employees'  salaries,  $3,775;  ap- 
proximate cost  of  traveling  expenses  for  regular 
employees,  $1,940.95;  approximate  cost  of  operat- 
ing equipment,  $650,  nylon  %-inch  webbing  (for 
blocking  off  areas) ,  $1,111.06.  Total  cost :  $19,554.65. 

With  an  expenditure  of  more  than  $12,000  in 
Natchitoches  to  assure  future  angling  opportunities, 
the  Commission  continues  its  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
sportsmen  ...  on  Clear  Lake  in  Richland  Parish, 
Bistineau  in  northwest  Louisiana  and  other  lakes 
and  streams  in  this  rich-in-natural-resources  state.* 
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The    Louisiana    State    Bird — the    Brown 
Pelican 


Photos  by  Jack  Britt 


Overstocked  ponds  and  new  trends  in  "liberalized  fishing"  on  lake  and 
stream  should  mean  greater  protection  for  our  fish-eating  birds. 


by  Floyd  B.  Chapman* 


Not  long  ago  a  farmpond  owner  asked  the  advice 
of  the  Ohio  Division  of  Wildlife  on  how  to  control 
coots  and  grebes  ("mudhens  and  helldivers,"  he 
called  them)  that  he  claimed  were  feeding  on  his 
fish.  The  first  thing  I  told  him  was  that  coots  or 
mudhens  are  vegetarians,  but  that  grebes,  common- 
ly called  helldivers,  do  actually  consume  a  great 
many  small  fish. 

But  are  such  fish-eating  birds  a  menace  to  fish- 
ing? It  wasn't  many  years  ago,  in  the  heyday  of 
size  and  creel  limits  and  closed  seasons  on  fishes, 
that  the  fisherman  felt  quite  bitter  about  kingfishers, 
herons,  gulls,  terns,  grebes,  loons,  and  other  fish- 
eating  birds  that  seemed  to  be  competing  with  him 
on  lake  and  river.  But  now  the  picture  has  changed. 
Liberalized  fishing,  at  least  for  the  warm  water 
species,  is  here,  and  with  it  the  fish-eating  birds 
should  get  a  better  break. 

Going  back  to  that  letter  from  our  farmer  friend, 
were  the  pied-billed  grebes  fishing  on  his  farmpond 


actually  doing  him  harm?  I  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive, pointing  out  that  many  if  not  most  farmponds 
are  underfished.  If  such  a  pond  is  not  fished  hard, 
it  is  apt  to  get  out  of  balance,  and  consistent  catches 
of  puny  bluegills  and  stunted  bass  are  not  conducive 
to  the  happiness  of  any  pond  owner. 

"Yes,"  I  told  the  farmer,  "you  might  get  a  federal 
permitf  to  kill  off  the  fish-eating  birds  but,  in  so 
doing,  you  could  be  losing  valuable  allies  in  the  con- 
stant struggle  to  maintain  good  fishing  in  your 
pond."  If  I  were  a  pond  owner  I  would  go  all  out 
to  encourage  grebes,  loons,  and  herons — even  king- 
fishers— to  hang  around  my  pond. 

I  went  on  to  tell  the  pond  owner  how  fisheries 
biologists  are  finding  that  removing  many  of  the 
small  fishes  (competitors  for  food  and  space)  in  a 
pond  will  permit  more  fish  to  grow  up  to  eatable 
size.  Then  I  drew  a  parallel  between  the  man  who 


Section    of    the    Obit 


t  Permits  are  required  before  protected  birds  can  legally  be  de 
stroyed.  Fish-eating;  birds  protected  by  federal  law  include  gulls,  terns 
bitterns,  herons,  egrets,  loons,  grebes,  and  mergansers.  Pelicans,  ospreys 
kingfishers,  and  cormorants  are  not  protected  by  federal  law.  In  somi 
areas  they  are  protected  by  state  law,  but  in  other  states  they  can  b( 
killed  indiscriminately. 
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successfully  manages  his  pond  for  bigger  fish  and 
better  fishing  and  the  orchard  owner  who  is  con- 
fronted with  the  problem  of  too  many  small  apples 
on  his  trees.  The  orchardist  knows  he  will  have 
bigger  apples,  but  not  as  many  of  them,  if  he  thins 
the  crop.  It  is  expensive  to  thin  by  hand,  so  he 
may  cautiously  use  chemical  sprays  which  cause 
some  of  the  apples  to  fall  off.  In  planting  most 
of  his  crop,  the  farmer  is  well  aware  of  the  neces- 
sity for  proper  spacing  of  the  plants  to  obtain 
bumper  yields.  There  is  strong  competition  by 
plants  for  the  available  nutrients  in  the  soil,  just 
as  there  is  by  fish  for  the  available  food  in  a  farm- 
pond. 

So,  a  pond  owner  can  learn  valuable  lessons 
from  farmers  and  orchardists.  He  soon  discovers 
that  he  cannot  trust  to  casual  fishing  by  himself 
and  his  friends  to  thin  out  the  fishes  so  that  more 
of  them  can  grow  into  big  ones.  It's  true  that  he 
can  get  a  seine  and  take  out  a  batch  of  the  little 
fellows,  or  he  can  poison  or  drain  his  pond  and 
start  all  over  again,  but  all  this  may  prove  to  be  a 


burdensome  perennial  operation  if  the  pond  is  not 
fished  and  fished  hard. 

Fortunately,  there  are  many  kinds  of  fish-eating 
birds  (piscivorous,  the  books  call  them),  native 
seiners  if  you  like,  who  are  at  work  all  during  the 
ice-free  months  helping  the  farmpond  owner  keep 
his  fish  population  in  balance.  Gulls,  terns,  cor- 
morants (shags),  mergansers  (fish  ducks),  bitterns, 
herons,  egrets,  and  even  some  of  the  shorebirds,  like 
yellowlegs,  take  prodigious  quantities  of  fingerling 
size  fish  from  our  waters  each  year. 

In  our  international  relations,  countries  we  have 
fought  against  in  wartime  suddenly  have  become 
valuable  allies.  Will  it  not  be  possible,  as  a  result 
of  the  change  to  liberalized  fishing,  to  alter  public 
thinking  in  regard  to  the  fish-eating  birds?  As  a 
result,  carefree  days  on  lake  or  stream  will  be  even 
more  enjoyable.  There'll  be  "malice  towards  none" 
and  we  can  consider  the  kingfisher  and  the  blue 
heron  as  fishing  companions  rather  than  competi- 
tors. The  only  thing  that  may  continue  to  rile  us 
a  bit  is  that  a  kingfisher  always  takes  home  a  mess  of 
fish,  and  we  don't,  even  with  liberalized  fishing!    * 


Osprey  or  fishha 
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FISH  CONSERVATION  FUNDAMENTALS 


PART  3 


REGULATIONS 


by   Dr.    R.   W.    Eschmeyer 


In  times  past,  fish  laws  were  made  with  very  little 
factual  evidence  to  back  them.  We  tended  to  put 
more  and  more  restrictions  on  the  fishing,  and  to 
increase  the  warden  staff  with  the  expectation  of 
having  better  enforcement  as  a  result. 

The  regulations  usually  involved  size  limits,  closed 
seasons,  and  creel  limits,  though  many  other  types 
of  restrictions  were  also  imposed.  Some  states  still 
pass  arbitrarily-made  regulations,  others  now  tend 
to  base  their  laws  on  proven  need. 

BASIC  CONSIDERATIONS 

Here  are  a  few  basic  statements  which  should  be 
carefully  considered  in  the  question  of  fish  regula- 
tions. We're  referring  here  to  hook-and-line  fishing 
only.  Commercial  fishing  will  be  discussed  separately 
farther  on. 

1.  Regulations  should  be  aimed  at  providing  a 
maximum  number  of  successful  fishing  trips,  and 
a  fair  distribution  of  the  fish  resources. 

2.  The  fish  in  public  waters  belong  to  the  people. 
Regulations  should  be  aimed  at  giving  the  public 
maximum  use  of  the  fish  resources. 

3.  Fish  are  a  crop,  and  a  renewable  one.  They 
should  be  used.    If  not  caught  within  a  reasonable 


number  of  years  after  birth,  they  die  of  natural 
causes.  The  average  fish  has  a  relatively  short  life 
span. 

4.  An  acre  of  water  will  support  only  a  limited 
poundage  of  fish.  Regulations  will  not  increase  the 
potential  standing  crop. 

5.  A  lake  or  stream  which  is  closed  to  fishing 
furnishes  no  angling  recreation.  Waters  should  be 
kept  closed  only  when  there  is  definite  proof  that 
this  is  necessary. 

6.  We  should  have  only  those  laws  for  which 
there  is  proven  need.  If  regulations  have  been  im- 
posed without  proof  of  specific  need,  the  situation 
should  be  studied  to  decide  what  action  is  proper. 
Proof  that  a  law  is  needed  should  be  provided  by 
the  state  fishery  authorities.  The  proof  should  be 
gotten  through  research  conducted  by  competent 
investigators. 

7.  The  hook  and  line  is  ineffective  "harvesting 
equipment."  Our  lures  must  compete  with  the  natu- 
ral foods.  You  can  get  a  good  picture  of  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  hook  and  line  if  you  will  "fish"  for 
pheasants,  putting  a  grain  of  corn  on  a  hook  (in 
pheasant  country)  and  waiting  (hidden)  for  a 
pheasant  to  take  it ! 

8.  Regulations  imposed  to  preserve  the  brood- 
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stock  are  generally  not  needed.  A  few  brood  fish 
can  furnish  a  lot  of  young.  Furthermore,  even  when 
a  lake  is  "fished  out"  from  an  angler's  standpoint, 
it  usually  still  has  a  good  population  of  brood  fish 
left.  We  could  understand  this  if  we  tried  "fishing" 
for  cattle  in  a  big  pasture.  If  the  pasture  were 
grazed  to  capacity,  a  handful  of  grass  would  soon 
attract  a  cow.  But,  as  the  caught  cows  were  removed 
gradually,  there  would  be  less  demand  on  the  pas- 
ture. The  grass  would  grow.  Soon  taking  a  cow  on 
a  handful  of  grass  would  become  more  difficult. 
Finally,  it  would  be  a  rare  experience  because  of 
the  greater  availability  of  natural  food. 

9.  We  fish  to  relax.  When  regulations  are  highly 
complicated,  there  is  the  constant  fear  that  we  may 
be  breaking  some  laws  unintentionally.  Having  too 
many  laws  spoils  our  sport. 

10.  Conditions  change.  To  meet  this  change,  the 
regulations  should  be  made  by  the  fish  and  game 
(or  conservation)  department.  Legislatures  lack 
flexibility,  and  often  tend  to  give  undue  considera- 
tion to  politics. 

11.  In  the  past  we  have  tended  to  regulate  only 
the  fishermen.  More  attention  should  be  given  to 
regulating  fish  populations. 

Other  points  might  be  listed,  but  we'll  stop  with 
the  eleven  mentioned  above. 

THE  HOOK  AND  LINE 

Sport  fishing  is  generally  limited  to  use  of  hook 
and  line.  Most  other  kinds  of  equipment  may  be  too 
effective  unless  properly  controlled.  Too,  it  is  gen- 
erally assumed  that  hook-and-line  fishing  provides 
greater  enjoyment  than  other  kinds  of  equipment. 
Most  regulations  limit  fishing  to  "hook-and-line." 
This  is  generally  desirable  for  game  fish  species. 

SIZE  LIMITS 

There  is  no  evidence  that  a  size  limit  on  pan  fish 
is  desirable,  and  considerable  evidence  to  suggest 
that  such  limits  are  undesirable.  These  species  tend 
to  become  overabundant.  If  your  state  has  size 
limits  on  sunfishes,  crappie,  yellow  perch,  white 
perch,  bullheads,  and  similar  pan  fish,  chances  are 
that  the  laws  are  unnecessary  or  are  doing  more 
harm  than  good. 


Size  limits  on  bass  and  trout,  and  on  the  big  preda- 
tor game  fish  such  as  pickerel,  pike,  and  muskellunge 
are  probably  beneficial  in  some  areas  and  unneces- 
sary in  others.   This  question  needs  further  study. 

CREEL  LIMITS 

Creel  limits  have  a  psychological  value.  A  person 
would  be  more  satisfied  with  catching  a  limit  of  five 
fish  than  with  catching  eight  fish,  if  the  limit  were 
ten.  Saying  that  we  caught  the  limit  implies  that 
we  could  have  taken  more  if  the  law  had  allowed. 

This  leads  to  complications,  because  there  is  usual- 
ly no  justification  for  creel  limits  on  pan  fish,  except 
the  psychological  one. 

On  game  fish  we  should  have  creel  limits  on  some 
waters,  though  fishing  has  not  deteriorated  in  Ohio 
as  a  result  of  removing  all  creel  limits  some  few 
years  ago. 

On  very  heavily  fished  trout  waters,  a  very  low 
creel  limit  seems  desirable. 

In  general,  the  question  of  creel  limits  needs 
further  study. 

CLOSED  SEASONS 

We  have  no  evidence  that  a  closed  season  is  needed 
on  pan  fish.  Year-round  fishing  for  these  species 
seems  desirable. 

A  number  of  states  have  discarded  the  closed  sea- 
son on  all  warmwater  fish,  thereby  greatly  increas- 
ing the  fishing  without  adverse  results. 

Where  we  rely  on  put-and-take  trout  stocking,  the 
number  of  fish  available  is  determined  by  the  num- 
ber planted.  Here,  there  is  little  need  for  a  closed 
season  for  that  reason. 

There  are  undoubtedly  instances  where  a  closed 
season  is  desirable.  However,  at  times  past,  we  have 
often  had  closed  seasons  where  they  were  not  needed. 

IN  GENERAL 

For  a  while  we  imposed  more  and  more  restrictive 
legislation.  Then,  when  we  realized  that  in  many 
waters  most  fish  were  uncaught,  that  fish  are  pro- 
lific, that  waters  have  a  definite  carrying  capacity, 
that  the  hook  and  line  is  usually  too  inefficient  to 
remove  all  the  broodstock,  and  that  fish  have  rela- 
tively short  life  spans,  we  moved  in  the  other  direc- 
tion.   The  tendency  today  is  to  liberalize — to  have 
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fewer  restrictive  laws.  There  is  ample  evidence  to 
show  that  this  tendency  is  in  the  right  direction, 
though  there  will  probably  be  exceptions.  There  are 
instances  where  we  may  need  even  more  rigid  re- 
strictions. For  example,  in  some  states  the  creel 
limit  on  trout  will  undoubtedly  need  to  be  reduced. 

ENFORCEMENT 

Laws  are  of  little  value  unless  folks  obey  them. 
The  presence  of  an  enforcement  officer  in  a  general 
area  does  not  prevent  violation  if  people  tend  to 
ignore  the  laws.  This  point  has  been  well  demon- 
strated in  a  portion  of  the  southern  Appalachians 
where  I  lived  for  a  dozen  years.  Here,  there  have 
been  enforcement  officers  (revenooers)  for  several 
generations,  but  moonshining  is  still  a  big  (though 
admittedly  hidden)  industry. 

The  mere  fact  that  a  state  has  wardens  (conserva- 
tion officers,  rangers)  offers  no  assurance  that  vio- 
lations will  decrease.  Even  a  doubling  of  the  warden 
force  will  not  prevent  violations  from  taking  place. 
We  do  obey  those  laws  which  we  respect.  There 
are  few  people  who  would  knowingly  drive  through 
a  red  traffic  light,  even  though  there  was  no  traffic, 
and  even  though  it  were  obvious  that  there  was  no 
traffic  cop  in  the  vicinity. 

Not  long  ago  we  witnessed  a  case  where  a  drunken 
driver  crashed  into  a  car  and  then  sped  away  from 
the  scene  of  the  accident.  Folks  who  saw  the  acci- 
dent immediately  pursued  the  hit-and-run  driver 
and  caught  him,  holding  him  until  the  state  police 
arrived.  They  didn't  wait  for  the  enforcement  of- 
ficers to  do  the  job — they  took  action  immediately. 
The  public  will  not  tolerate  hit-and-run  driving. 

It  all  adds  up  to  one  thing.  We  obey  a  law  if  we 
believe  in  it.  If  we  don't  believe  in  a  law,  we  tend  to 
ignore  it  even  though  an  enforcement  officer  might 
be  somewhere  in  the  county  (though  obviously  not 
in  sight  at  the  time  of  the  violation) . 

We  want  to  be  well  thought  of,  that's  human 
nature.  If  it's  unpopular  to  violate,  we'll  tend  not  to 
do  so.  If  we  want  less  violation,  we  sportsmen  can 
bring  it  about ;  the  warden  alone,  without  our  active 
support,  can  do  very  little. 

For  years  we  felt  that  the  answer  lay  in  employing 
more  and  more  fish  and  game  "cops",  whose  sole 
duty  was  to  detect  violation  of  the  fish  and  game 
laws  and  to  make  arrests.  We  now  realize  that  this 
system  is  of  limited  value,  and  that  the  number  of 
arrests  made  by  the  warden  is  of  secondary  impor- 
tance. 

In  the  more  progressive  states,  emphasis  now  is 
on  prevention  of  violation,  rather  than  on  detection. 
Prevention  is  brought  about  mainly  through  these 
two  activities : 

1.  A  sound,  practical  fact-finding  program  to  de- 
termine which  laws  are  really  needed.  (A  great 
many  people  have  been  arrested  at  times  past  for 
doing  the  right  thing  conservation-wise) . 

2.  A  sound,  effective  education  program  aimed 


at  enlightening  the  public  on  the  need  for  the  reg- 
ulations. Once  the  public  recognizes  the  need,  viola- 
tions will  decrease. 

The  change  in  concept,  from  emphasis  on  detection 
to  emphasis  on  prevention,  imposes  one  basic  prob- 
lem. The  old-time  fish  and  game  "cop"  who  enjoys 
making  arrests  is  necessarily  anti-social.  There  is 
serious  question  as  to  his  effectiveness  as  an  edu- 
cator. The  modern  warden  must  be  able  to  educate 
the  public  effectively,  arresting  only  the  habitual 
violator  who  can't  be  educated.  Too,  he  can  do  a 
good  job  only  if  the  laws  are  sensible.  In  some 
states,  the  intelligent  warden  knows  that  some  reg- 
ulations do  more  harm  than  good.  He  can't  sell, 
effectively,  something  which  he  knows  is  wrong. 

The  warden  is  an  important  figure  in  fish  and 
game  conservation.  He  will  be  an  even  more  valu- 
able figure  when  he  has  only  properly  tested  regula- 
tions to  enforce,  and  when  he  directs  most  of  his 
activities  toward  prevention,  less  toward  detection. 
In  some  instances,  this  change  in  program  may  call 
for  a  change  in  personnel  because  the  temperaments 
of  "cops"  and  of  "preventers"  and  "educators"  may 
differ  somewhat. 

THE   IDEAL  SITUATION 

Ideally,  a  state  should  have  only  those  sport  fish- 
ing regulations  for  which  there  is  proven  need.  We 
may  need  to  impose  emergency  regulations  at  times, 
without  proof  of  the  need  for  them,  but  in  those  in- 


stances we  should  immediately  institute  a  fact- 
finding program  which  will  demonstrate  whether  or 
not  the  regulation  is  proper. 

Ideally,  too,  we  should  have  an  effective  educa- 
tional program  which  will  generate  respect  for  reg- 
ulations. Enforcement  men  should  play  an  impor- 
tant role  in  this  educational  program. 

Interestingly  enough,  in  those  states  where  these 
methods  (fact-finding  and  education)  are  used,  the 
laws  are  being  simplified  and  reduced  in  number, 
and  the  amount  of  violation  seems  to  be  decreasing 
rather  decidedly.  In  general,  we're  much  more 
rational  about  the  regulation  question  than  we  were 
twenty  years  ago.  As  a  result,  in  some  areas,  we 
now  have  more  and  improved  fishing,  a-nd  a  growing 
respect  for  the  regulations. 
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let's  get  the  show  on  the  road 


You  can  see  I'm  ready  .  .  . 


II,   let's   see   what's   in   the   bucket 


Photos  and  Text  by  John  Blanchard 

.  .  .   patience  is  what  it  takes 


it's  all   in   knowing   how 


not   biting  too   good  today 


If  your  young  son  has  "fishing 
trip"  ideas,  the  best  spot  to  take 
him  is  the  Lacombe  hatchery, 
where  he  is  almost  assured  of 
snaring  a  few  bait-stealing  bream. 
The  ponds  are  open  to  children 
up  to  16  years  on  Wednesdays, 
Saturdays  and  Sundays.  William 
M.  Easter,  hatchery  superintend- 
ent, gives  instructions  to  Jeb 
the  Angler  on  his  "First  Fishing 
Trip" — from  front  porch  to  re- 
freshment time. 


oh,  well,  take  some  and   leave  some 


.  .  .  the  first,   and  a   good  one,  too 
fishin'  makes  a  fellow  mighty  hungry 


PROPOSED 


MANAGEMENT 


-...     "■     ;,v  4 


— Photo  by  Greslu 


FOR  LAKE  BISTINEAU 


By  George  C.  Moore 


(The  proposed  management  plan  for  Lake  Bis-M 
tineau  has  been  postponed  by  the  Commission  until 
1956.  In  the  meantime,  the  merits  of  the  proposal 
will  be  tried  (in  court).  The  project  by  no  means 
has  been  abandoned  or  forgotten,  in  part  or  in 
whole.  The  postponement  resulted  from  an  injunc- 
tion filed  by  some  3,000  persons  in  the  Bistineau 
area,  and  since  it  was  too  late  to  inaugurate  the 
management  plan  this  year  the  seven-member  Com- 
mission voted  to  proceed  with  the  scientific  activity 
in  1956.) 

Lake  Bistineau,  an  artificial  impoundment  with 
an  area  of  17,200  acres,  is  located  in  Northwest 
Louisiana  (Bossier,  Webster,  and  Bienville  par- 
ishes). Inasmuch  as  bodes  of  water  furnishing 
good  waterfowl  hunting  and  sport  fishing  are  scarce 
in  Northwest  Louisiana,  Lake  Bistineau  is  very  im- 
portant from  a  waterfowl  and  sport  fishing  manage- 
ment standpoint.  It  is  therefore  desirable  that  Lake 
Bistineau  be  managed  in  order  to  furnish  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  waterfowl  hunting  and  sport 
fishing. 

Lake  Bistineau  at  one  time  furnished  excellent 
waterfowl  hunting,  but  since  1951  the  lake  has 
not  been  important  as  a  waterfowl  wintering  area. 
Sport  fishing  was  reported  to  be  much  better  prior 
to  1951. 


A  controlled  fluctuation  of  the  water  level  is  use- 
ful in  managing  a  body  of  water  for  both  sport 
fishing  and  waterfowl  hunting.  It  is  believed  that 
this  is  the  only  feasible  method  of  improving  the 
waterfowl  hunting  and  sport  fishing  on  Lake 
Bistineau. 

The  objectives  of  this  management  and  research 
plan  for  Lake  Bistineau  are  as  follows: 

(1)  To  improve  the  waterfowl  hunting  and  sport 
fishing. 

(2)  To  determine  if  a  controlled  fluctuation  of 
the  water  level  will  improve  the  waterfowl  hunting 
and  sport  fishing  and,  if  the  desired  results  are  ob- 
tained, to  determine  which  method  of  water  mani- 
pulation will  produce  the  best  results. 

(3)  To  determine  the  effects  of  a  controlled  fluc- 
tuation of  the  water  level  on  the  flora  of  the  lake. 

History  of  Lake   Bistineau 

Prior  to  the  creation  of  Lake  Bistineau,  the  Bayou 
Dorcheat  bottomland  area  was  covered  by  dense 
stands  of  cypress,  various  oaks,  a  few  water  elms, 
swamp  privet  and  button  bush.  Lake  Bistineau 
was  first  created  in  1938  by  the  establishment  of  an 
earthen  dam  across  the  Bayou  Dorcheat  bottom  10 
miles  west  of  Ringgold.  At  that  time  the  water  level 
was  established  at  an  elevation  of  138  feet.  Within 
a  few  years  all  of  the  timber  except  the  cypress, 
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water  elm  and  swamp  privet  had  been  killed  by 
flooding. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  water  level  at  an 
elevation  of  138  feet,  vast  shallow  water  areas  of 
four  feet  and  less  in  depth  were  created.  Rank 
growths  of  aquatic  plants  such  as  cocktail,  pond 
weeds,  southern  najas,  duck  weed,  yonkipen,  water 
lilies,  fanworth  and  blatterwort  soon  dominated  the 
shallow  water  areas. 

In  1951,  the  spillway  was  raised  to  an  elevation 
of  142  feet  and  the  water  levels  were  established  at 
this  new  height.  This  increase  created  an  average 
depth  over  the  lake  bed  of  nine  feet  and  virtually 
eliminated  the  shallow  water  areas.  This  also  elimi- 
nated the  heavy  production  of  aquatic  waterfowl 
food  plants. 

Status  of  Waterfowl  Conditions 

Usually  only  the  shallow  water  areas  or  mud 
flats  produce  waterfowl  food.  Puddle  ducks  feed 
only  in  shallow  water  areas  and  consequently  only 
bodies  of  water  with  such  areas  attract  these  ducks. 
Prior  to  1951,  when  Lake  Bistineau  had  extensive 
shallow  water  areas,  the  lake  had  an  average  winter- 
ing population  in  excess  of  10,000  ducks  and  pro- 
vided an  average  kill  of  1.8  ducks  per  hunter  per 
day.  Since  these  shallow  water  areas  have  been 
eliminated  the  lake  has  had  an  average  wintering 
population  of  300  to  400  ducks  and  the  bag  of  the 
hunter  had  dropped  to  .7  duck  per  day. 

Status  of  Fishery  Conditions 

Biologists  of  the  Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries Commission  have  classified  the  waters  of  the 
state  into  general  ecological  types.  Lake  Bistineau 
is  the  largest  body  of  water  occurring  in  the  state 
of  the  ecological  type  which  was  entitled  "Impound- 
ments." Over  70,000  surface  acres  of  water  of  "Im- 
poundments" occur  in  the  state. 

The  carrying  capacity  of  any  body  of  water  for 
fish  is  normally  dependent  upon  the  volume  of  fish 
food  available.  The  quantity  of  fish  food  present  is 
a  direct  result  of  the  general  water  fertility.  The 
water  fertility  of  a  body  of  water  is  dependent  pri- 
marily upon  the  fertility  of  its  watershed. 

The  watershed  of  all  bodies  of  water  of  the  type 
entitled  "Impoundments"  consists  of  infertile  soils. 
Therefore,  their  carrying  capacity  of  fish  is  low, 
probably  in  all  cases  less  than  200  pounds  of  fish 
per  surface  acre.  Other  types  of  water  in  Louisiana 
have  a  carrying  capacity  for  fish  of  200  to  800  pounds 
of  fish  per  surface  acre.  The  results  of  a  survey  of  the 
fish  populations  of  some  representative  "Impound- 
ments", which  are  summarized  below,  illustrates 
their  low  carrying  capacity  for  fish. 

Chicot  lake  is  the  only  body  of  water  of  this  type 
which  has  a  controlled  fluctuation  of  the  water  level. 
It  is  significant  that  Chicot  lake  has  the  largest 
carrying  capacity  for  fish  of  all  "Impoundments" 
which  were  surveyed. 


Summary  of  rotenone  samples  taken  during  the  summer  of 
1954  from  some  "Impoundments".  Available  game  fish  include 
those  which  are  of  a  size  that  are  likely  to  be  harvested  by 
sportsmen. 


Mean  lbs. 
fish/acre 

Mean 
lbs.  game 
fish/acre 

Mean  lbs. 
available 
game  fish 
per  acre 

%  game 

fish  of 

total 

mean  lbs. 

%    of 
Available 
game  fish 
of  total 
mean  lbs. 

Lake 

Bistineau 

77.0 

35.8 

18.0 

16.5 

23.4 

Black 

Lake 

80.1 

26.1 

13.1 

32.6 

16.4 

Caddo 

Lake 

31.5 

11.9 

6.2 

37.8 

19.7 

Black 

Bayou 

Lake 

59.0 

46.2 

36.8 

78.3 

62.4 

Chicot 

Lake 

145.8 

75.1 

42.5 

51.5 

29.1 
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The  results  of  rotenone  samples  taken  of  the  fish 
population  present  in  Lake  Bistineau  showed  that 
the  lake  has  a  carrying  capacity  for  fish  of  less  than 
100  pounds  per  surface  acre.  Bluegill  sunfish,  redear 
sunfish  and  large-mouth  bass  are  the  predominate 
game  fishes  and  gizzard  shad  and  drum  are  the 
predominate  non-game  fishes  occurring  in  the  lake. 
Game  fish  made  up  46  per  cent  of  the  mean  pounds 
per  acre  of  fish  occurring  in  the  samples,  but  only 
half  of  this  weight  were  game  fish  of  a  size  likely 
to  be  harvested  by  fishermen.  A  summary  of  the 
fish  population  samples  taken  from  Lake  Bistineau 
are  shown  below : 


Summary  of  rotenone  samples  of  fish  population  taken  dur- 
ing the  summer  of  1954  from  Lake  Bistineau.    Available  game 

fish    and    commercial   fish   include   those   which   are  of  a   size 

that  are  likely  to  be  harvested  by  sport  fishermen  and   com- 
mercial fishermen. 

Mean  lbs.  %  of  total 

Kind   of   Fish                                                        per  acre  mean/lbs. 

Non-predaceous    fishes    68.1  88.4 

Bluegill    sunfish    17.1  22.2 

Redear   sunfish    9.1  11.8 

Longear  sunfish    .4  .5 

Small  sunfish .1  .1 

Stumpknocker  sunfish    .7  .9 

Warmouth  sunfish   1.4  1.8 

Gizzard  shad    23.2  30.1 

Buffalo  fish   1.3  1.7 

Drum     7.7  10.0 

Eel    1.1  1.4 

Yellow  bullhead   2  .3 

Black  bullhead    1  .1 

Others     5.7  7.4 

Predaceous   fishes    9.1  11.8 

Largemouth  bass   6.2  8.1 

Black    crappie    .4  .5 

Yellow  bass    .6  .S 

Spotted   gar    1.9  2.5 

TOTAL     77.0 

Total  game   fish    35.8  46.5 

Available  game   fish    18.0  23.4 

Commercial  fish    11.2  14.5 

Available  commercial   fish    10.7  13.9 


No  accurate  data  has  been  kept  on  the  sport 
fishing  success  since  Lake  Bistineau  was  created. 
However,  sport  fishermen  who  are  familiar  with  the 
lake  report  that  the  fishing  was  considerably  better 
before  the  water  level  in  the  lake  was  raised  to  an 
elevation  of  142  feet  in  1951. 

Management  Plan  for  Fluctuation 

The  plan  for  fluctuation  of  the  water  level  is  as 
follows : 

(1)  Open  the  spillway  gates  on  July  10  and  drop 
the  water  level  at  a  rate  of  three  inches  per  day. 

Louisiana  Conservationist 


(2)  Close  the  spillway  on  August  4  when  the 
water  level  has  reclined  to  136  feet.  Evaporation 
of  water  from  the  lake  will  probably  lower  the 
water  another  foot.  At  this  stage  (135  feet),  the 
lake  will  consist  of  12,000  surface  acres  of  water, 
approximately  5,200  acres  of  the  lake  bed  will  be 
dry. 

(3)  If  necessary,  because  of  an  increased  flow 
of  water  into  the  lake,  open  the  spillway  gates  in 
order  to  keep  the  level  at  an  elevation  no  higher 
than  136  feet. 

(4)  Close  the  spillway  gates  on  December  15  and 
allow  the  water  level  to  return  to  an  elevation  of 
142  feet. 

This  management  plan  needs  to  be  followed  for 
at  least  five  years  in  order  to  determine  its  effects 
upon  the  waterfowl  hunting  and  sport  fishing. 
However  the  plan  can  be  modified  at  any  time  that 
it  is  desirable  to  do  so.  The  operation  of  the  spill- 
way gates  will  be  supervised  by  personnel  of  Dis- 
trict I    (Headquarters  in  Minden). 

Probable  Effects  on  Waterfowl  Conditions 

Approximately  4,000  acres  of  the  lake  bed  will 
be  covered  by  water  two  feet  or  less  in  depth  when 
the  water  level  is  at  an  elevation  of  135  feet.  The 
shallow  water  areas  will  produce  dense  stands  of 
aquatic  plants,  such  as  coontail,  pondweeds,  and 
southern  najas.  These  plants  will  produce  large 
amounts  of  waterfowl  food  which  will  attract  large 
numbers  of  ducks  during  their  fall  migration. 

Approximately  5,200  acres  of  the  lake  bed  will  be 
dry  when  the  water  level  is  at  an  elevation  of  135 
feet.  These  areas  will  produce  dense  stands  of  an- 
nual plants.  Annuals  such  as  millet  and  smartweed 
should  produce  a  large  crop  of  seed.  Seeds  of  these 
plants  are  preferred  duck  foods.  When  these  areas 
are  flooded  during  the  winter,  the  seeds  will  be 
utilized  as  food  by  the  ducks.  These  preferred  duck 
foods  will  be  instrumental  in  holding  wintering 
waterfowl  on  the  lake  in  spite  of  heavy  hunting 
pressure. 

During  the  fall,  the  shallow  water  areas  in  the 
lake  will  attract  and  hold  large  numbers  of  ducks. 
Gradually  increasing  water  levels,  during  the  fall 
and  winter  months,  will  create  new  shallow  shoal 
areas  over  an  extended  period  of  time.  This  will 
result  in  a  new  and  abundant  source  of  waterfowl 
food  being  made  available  to  the  wintering  clucks 
throughout  the  fall  and  winter.  It  will  provide  the 
edge  effect,  which  is  so  attractive  to  waterfowl. 

Lake  Bistineau  should  again  attract  in  excess  of 
10,000  ducks  and  provide  the  hunter  with  an  average 
kill  of  at  least  1.8  ducks  per  day,  which  is  higher 
than  the  state  average  of  1.5  ducks  per  day. 

Probable  Effects  on  the  Sport  Fishery 

Lake  Bistineau  has  a  low  carrying  capacity  for 
fish  due  to  the  low  fertility  of  its  watershed.  It  is 
believed  that  the  fluctuation  of  the  water  level  of  the 
lake  will  increase  the  lake's  carrying  capacity  for 
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fish.  In  stable  impoundments,  nutrients  which  are 
dissolved  in  the  water  and  which  limit  the  fertility 
of  the  water,  tend  to  become  tied  up  in  insoluable 
and  unusable  forms  that  are  deposited  in  the  lake 
bottom.  Because  of  this,  the  fertility  of  such  bodies 
of  water  decrease  over  a  period  of  years.  If  the 
lake  bottom  is  exposed  to  the  air,  the  nutrients 
which  were  deposited  there  are  broken  down  into 
soluble  forms.  These  nutrients  will  dissolve  in  the 
water  and  will  increase  the  fertility  of  the  lake,  if 
the  lake  bottom  is  reflooded.  Nutrients  which  are 
deposited  in  the  bottom  of  Lake  Bistineau  will  be 
changed  into  usable  forms,  when  the  water  level  of 
the  lake  is  lowered.  The  fluctuation  of  the  water 
level  will  prevent  the  fertility  of  the  lake  from  de- 
clining and  will  increase  its  carrying  capacity  for 
fish. 

When  the  water  level  of  the  lake  is  lowered, 
nitrogen  fixing  plants  and  bacteria  which  will  grow 
on  the  exposed  lake  bottom  will  add  nutrients  to 
the  lake.  Large  amounts  of  vegetation  will  grow  on 
the  exposed  lake  bottom.  When  the  water  level  is 
raised,  the  decay  of  the  vegetation  will  add  directly 
to  the  quantity  of  bottom  organisms  occurring  in  the 
lake  which  can  be  utilized  by  fish  for  food. 

The  fluctuation  of  the  water  level  will  increase 
lake  Bistineau's  carrying  capacity  for  fish.  However, 
it  is  probable  that  its  carrying  capacity  for  fish 
will  never  be  as  much  as  some  of  the  other  types 
of  water  occurring  in  the  state,  such  as  the  back- 
water areas  which  often  support  as  much  as  800 
pounds  of  fish  per  surface  acre. 


This  mossback  bass,  eight  and  three-fourths  pounds, 
was  snagged  in  Anacoco  creek  by  Sidney  Campbell 
of  DeRidder  (left)  and  fishing  partner,  Ramsey  Neely. 
The  fish  was  25  inches  in  length  and  18  inches  in 
girth. 
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In  many  bodies  of  water  forage  fishes  such  as  sun- 
fishes  and  shad  become  overabundant  and  stunted. 
When  this  happens  the  average  size  of  the  fish  be- 
come very  small  and  the  sport  fishing  success  de- 
crease. Late  summer  drawdowns  have  been  found 
to  prevent  forage  fishes  from  becoming  overabund- 
ant and  to  increase  the  number  of  predaceous  game 
fishes  such  as  bass  and  crappie.  The  late  summer 
drawdown  in  Lake  Bistineau  will  prevent  the  forage 
fishes  from  becoming  overabundant. 

High  water  levels  during  the  fall  and  spring  are 
inductive  to  the  successful  spawning  of  game  fishes 
such  as  sunfishes,  bass  and  crappie.  High  water 
levels  during  the  late  spring  and  early  summer  will 
increase  the  growth  rate  and  survival  of  young 
game  fishes.  The  fluctuation  of  the  water  level  will 
induce  a  larger  game  fish  population  in  Lake  Bisti- 
neau. 

Fluctuating  water  levels  in  a  body  of  water  have 
been  found  to  increase  the  sport  fishing  success. 
The  fluctuation  of  the  water  level  in  Lake  Bistineau 
will  make  the  game  fish  present  in  the  lake  more 
available  to  the  sportfishermen. 

The  sport  fishing  on  Lake  Bistineau  will  be  im- 
proved and  the  lake  should  become  one  of  the  best 
fishing  lakes  in  northwest  Louisiana. 

Fencing  to  Keep  Off  Cattle 

Because  wild  millet  is  a  preferred  duck  food,  it 
is  desirable  that  the  growth  of  this  plant  be  en- 
couraged. Grazing  cattle  will  prevent  millet  from 
producing  a  crop  of  seed.  Because  of  this,  some  of 
the  lake  bottom  which  is  exposed  by  the  drawdown 
will  be  fenced  in  order  to  extrude  cattle. 

Plantings 

It  is  believed,  that  in  most  cases,  the  exposed  lake 
bottom  will  produce  the  desired  plants  without  any 
plantings.  Therefore,  no  large  scale  planting  of 
cluck  foods  will  be  made.  However,  some  small 
experimental  planting  will  be  made  in  order  to  de- 
termine the  feasibility  of  such  plantings. 

Wild  millet  will  be  sown  on  several  small  plots 
during  the  month  of  August,  and  annual  rye  grass 
will  be  sown  on  several  small  plots  during  the 
month  of  September  or  October.  These  plantings 
will  be  made  by  personnel  of  District  I. 

Public  Relations 

There  has  been  a  large  amount  of  public  interest 
in  the  proposed  fluctuation  of  the  water  level  in  the 
lake.  A  considerable  number  of  sportsmen  are  in 
favor  of  such  a  course  of  action ;  however,  there  is 
strong  opposition  to  it  from  some  sources.  Most  of 
the  opposition  is  from  camp  owners,  both  public  and 
private,  who  fear  that  they  might  not  have  access 
to  the  lake  during  the  drawdown.  Most  of  these 
camp  owners  do  not  argue  that  the  fluctuation  of 
the  water  level  will  not  improve  the  waterfowl 
hunting  and  sport  fishing.  Probably  most  of  the  op- 
position could  be  minimized  by  digging  access  canals 
to  the  camps  so  that  the  owners  will  have  access 


to  the  lake  by  boat  at  all  times.  It  is  recommended 
that  the  feasibility  of  digging  such  canals  be  in- 
vestigated. If  and  when  the  canals  are  dug,  the 
water  level  should  be  lowered  as  much  as  possible. 
The  lake  can  be  lowered  to  an  elevation  of  133  feet 
and  at  this  elevation  the  lake  will  have  an  area  of 
8,600  acres.  This  would  allow  the  camps  to  have 
access  to  the  lake  in  case  it  was  found  necessary  to 
draw  the  water  level  down  to  an  elevation  of  133 
feet  in  order  to  manage  it  for  waterfowl  hunting 
and  sport  fishing. 

Many  sportsmen  fear  that  many  fish  will  leave 
the  lake  when  the  spillway  is  opened.  Probably  only 
a  few  fish  would  leave  the  lake  by  this  route  and 
this  would  have  no  material  effect  upon  the  fish 
population  present  in  the  lake.  However,  District  I 
personnel  will  construct  a  wire  screen  around  the 
spillway  so  as  to  prevent  any  fish  from  leaving 
the  lake. 

Research  to  Determine  Changes 

The  lake  will  be  type  mapped  in  order  to  deter- 
mine what  plants  are  present  and  how  numerous 
they  are  before  the  drawdown  goes  into  effect.  The 
presence  of  both  submergent  and  emergent  aquatic 
plants  will  be  noted.  The  lake  will  be  type  mapped 
after  the  drawdown  so  as  to  determine  what  effects 
the  drawdown  has  upon  the  flora.  The  plants  which 
grow  on  the  exposed  lake  bottom  after  the  draw- 
down will  be  noted.  This  work  will  be  done  by 
personnel  of  District  I. 

Waterfowl  Research 

In  order  to  determine  the  effects  of  the  fluctuation 
of  the  water  level  on  the  number  of  waterfowl 
wintering  on  Lake  Bistineau,  an  aerial  survey  of 
the  waterfowl  population  on  the  lake  will  be  con- 
ducted during  the  winter  months.  This  survey  will 
be  conducted  by  the  waterfowl  study  leader. 

Waterfowl  hunter  bag  checks  will  be  made  on 
Lake  Bistineau  during  the  hunting  season  in  order 
to  determine  the  effects  of  the  fluctuation  of  the 
water  level  on  the  hunter  success.  These  checks 
will  be  made  by  personnel  of  District  I. 

Fishery  Research 

A  creel  census  will  be  conducted  on  the  lake  in 
order  to  determine  what  effect  the  fluctuation  of 
the  water  level  has  on  the  fishing  success.  The  creel 
census  will  be  conducted  by  personnel  attached  to 
District  I. 

Rotenone  samples  of  the  fish  population  will  be 
taken  during  the  summer  months  in  order  to  deter- 
mine what  effect  the  fluctuation  of  the  water  level 
has  upon  the  fish  population.  The  samples  will  be 
taken  by  personnel  of  Dingell-Johnson  Project  F-l-R. 

Minnow  seine  samples  of  small  fish  present  in 
the  lake  will  be  taken  during  the  spring  and  summer 
months  in  order  to  determine  what  effect  the  fluctua- 
tion of  the  water  level  has  upon  the  reproduction 
success  of  game  fish.  These  samples  will  be  taken 
by  personnel  of  Dingell-Johnson  Project  F-l-R. 
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Pollution  Control  Progress 


by  Frank  J.  Coogan 


This  time  last  year  I  wrote  an  article,  similar  to 
the  one  I  am  now  writing,  in  which  I  predicted  that 
there  would  be  a  considerable  degree  of  improve- 
ment in  the  sugar  mill  pollution  picture  in  the  1954- 
1955  grinding  season. 

Fortunately,  this  estimate  of  the  situation  was 
borne  out  and  we  were  able  to  say  that  for  the  first 
time  in  many,  many  years  fish  lived  through  the 
grinding  season  in  some  of  the  more  important 
water  bodies  in  the  cane  grinding  areas. 

This  year  the  Stream  Control  Commission,  with 
L.  D.  Young,  Jr.,  as  chairman,  issued  an  area-wide 
sugar  mill  waste  disposal  order  designed  to  spell 
out  just  what  wastes  could  be  disposed  of  and  what 
wastes  would  have  to  be  retained. 

This  same  order  was  modified  slightly  and  was 
made  applicable  to  the  seven  :nills  that  are  located 
on  the  Teche. 

Actually,  these  two  orders  formalized  the  under- 
standings that  we  have  had  with  the  management 
of  the  several  mills  for  some  time  now. 

And  now  I  am  going  to  say  that  we  should  have 
as  much  additional  improvement  this  year  as  we 
had  last  year,  and  that  with  two  possible  exceptions, 
we  will  be  free  of  sugar  mill  pollution  this  coming 
grinding  season. 

In  the  upper  Mississippi  River  area  we  should 
continue  with  our  improvements  and  there  should 
be  no  pollution  in  this  area.  Bayou  Poydras,  Bayou 
Choctaw,  Bayou  Grosse  Tete,  the  Raman  Pits— all 
streams  that  suffered  from  pollution  should  continue 
in  first-class  shape  through  and  after  the  sugar  sea- 
son. Fishing  was  good  in  this  area  this  year,  a 
direct  result  of  the  excellent  work  carried  on  by  the 
mill  operators  in  the  area. 

The  lower  Mississippi  River  area,  that  area  made 
up  of  Iberville,  Ascension,  St.  James  and  St.  John 
parishes,  has  benefited  greatly  from  work  done  since 
last  season. 

Lake  Verret,  Grand  River,  Lake  Natchez,  Grand 
Bayou,  Bayou  Corne — all  these  water  bodies  that 
formerly  received  sugar  mill  wastes — were  not  pol- 
luted last  fall  and  winter.  Bayou  Tigre  can  now  be 
added  to  this  group,  also. 

Much  work  has  been  done  by  the  mills  along  the 
river.  The  Bayou  Chevreuil  basin  west  of  Lake  Des 
Allemands  has  been  helped  because  all  of  the  wastes 
that  flowed  into  it  during  grinding  season  are  now 
put  into  the  Mississippi  River,  where  they  can  do 
no  harm.  This  will  result  in  great  improvement  in 
the  streams  in  this  area. 


So,  again  we  can  say 
that  sugar  mill  pollu- 
tion in  this  area  is  a 
thing  of  the  past,  as  a 
result  of  the  splendid 
cooperation  that  these 
sugar  mill  operators    i 
have   given   the    state    ! 
regulatory    agency    in    I 
its  efforts  to  clean  up    I 
the  polluted  waters.         1 

As  we  pass  on  to  the  Bayou  Lafourche  area  we 
find  that  this  area,  too,  has  benefited  greatly  by  the 
sugar  mill  pollution  abatement  program.  Only  the 
Bayou  L'Onion,  Grand  Bayou  area  can  possibly  show 
any  effects  from  cane  wastes  during  the  coming 
season.  Much  work  has  been  done  by  the  mills  in 
the  area  to  cut  down  on  the  pollutional  load  going 
into  these  two  streams,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this 
work  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  these  waters  in  good 
condition  this  winter. 

We  feel  that  Bayou  Black  will  continue  to  im- 
prove in  condition  from  what  it  was  three  years  ago 
during  the  sugar  processing  season. 

Work  done  by  mills  whose  waters  flow  into  Bayou 
Black  resulted  in  a  considerable  improvement  last 
year.  No  severe  oxygen  depletion  occurred  in  the 
bayou,  and  no  fish  mortality  took  place.  Even  more 
important  is  the  fact  that  the  bayou  water  did  not 
"go  septic"  and  cause  an  odor  nuisance. 

Other  work  has  been  done  which  will  lighten  still 
further  the  pollutional  load  going  to  Bayou  Black, 
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and  this  stream  should  remain  in  good  condition  the 
year  round. 

When  we  talk  of  the  pollutions  of  Bayou  Teche, 
we  refer  to  the  Number  One  sugar  mill  pollution 
problem  in  the  state.  Here  we  have  a  condition  that 
cannot  be  remedied  by  using  methods  which  have 
been  successful  in  other  areas.  Here  we  have  seven 
mills  located  on  one  water  body  whose  flow  charac- 
teristics have  been  changed  so  much  that  we  can  no 
longer  count  on  any  set  amount  of  downstream  flow 
throughout  the  grinding  season. 

This  means  that  from  time  to  time  during  the 
grinding  season,  slugs  of  oxygen-depleted  water  are 
built  up  in  the  Teche,  and  when  these  waters  move 
downstream  all  of  the  fish  die.  The  formation  of 
hydrogen  sulphide  is  favored  by  this  oxygen-depleted 
condition,  and  this  naturally  causes  an  odor  nuisance 
as  well  as  unsightly  condition. 

We  know  that  much  work  has  been  done  in  the 
individual  mills  in  an  effort  to  cut  down  on  losses 
during  grinding,  clarifying  and  evaporating.  This 
will  mean  that  less  sugar  will  go  to  waste  water, 
which  in  turn  will  cut  down  on  the  B.O.D.  load 
of  the  stream. 

We  are  positive  that  the  total  organic  load  that 
will  go  to  Bayou  Teche  during  the  coming  grinding 
season  will  be  much  less  than  it  was  last  year,  but 
whether  or  not  the  fine  work  that  has  been  done  will 
be  sufficient  to  maintain  oxygen  in  the  Teche  under 
any  and  all  conditions  remains  to  be  seen.  There 
are  eight  mills  located  in  the  Teche  Basin  whose 
waste  waters  do  not  flow  into  the  Teche,  but  rather 
into  other  streams  leading  south  to  the  coastal  bays. 

We  should  have  no  serious  trouble  in  these 
waters  this  year. 

Everyone  should  realize  that  all  of  this  remedial 
work  which  has  had  such  good  results  has  been 
carried  out  at  great  expense  by  the  sugar  mill 
operators.  These  public  spirited  men  have  spent 
large  sums  of  money  to  bring  about  the  corrective 
measures  that  have  been  reviewed  and  have  done 
this  in  the  face  of  declining  revenues  and  cuts  in 
acreage  and  sugar  quotas.  And  so  we  owe  these 
people  a  vote  of  thanks  for  the  fine  work  that  they 
have  done.  T^r 


STATEWIDE  RADIO 

Here's  the  schedule  of  commission  radio 
programs  broadcast  throughout  Louisiana. 
The    15-minute    taped    presentations    are 
products  of  the  Division  of  Education  and 
Publicity,  produced  by  Mel  Washburn. 

KROF — Abbeville  ...  Thursday, 

9:15  a.m.    . 

KALB — Alexandria  ....Saturday, 

3:30  p.m. 

WAFB — Baton  Rouge  Saturday, 

10:30  a.m. 

WJBO — Baton    Rouge.  Monday, 

7:15  p.m. 

WIKC — Bogalusa Friday, 

5:45  p.m. 

KSIG — Crowley  Saturday, 

6:30  a.m. 

WFPR — Hammond  ....Thursday, 

2:15  p.m. 

KCIL — Houma  Saturday, 

5:00  p.m. 

KJEF — Jennings   Saturday, 

8:45  a.m. 

KVOL — Lafayette  Saturday, 

6:30  a.m. 

K.PLC — Lake  Charles  Saturday, 

5:15  p.m. 

KDBC — Mansfield          Saturday, 

6:45  a.m. 

KNOE — Monroe    Saturday, 

5:15  p.m. 

KWCJ — Natchitoches    Monday, 

6:45  p.m. 

KRUS — Ruston   Thursday, 

6:45  p.m. 

KENT — Shreveport   ....Saturday, 

6:30  p.m. 

KWKH — Shreveport  ..Saturday, 

5:05  p.m. 

Miss  Magda  Cire,  representing  the  Louisiana  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries  Commission  at  the  Acadian  bi- 
centennial celebrations  in  Canada,  chats  with  Loui- 
siana's new  Evangeline,  Miss  Emelie  Breaux  of 
Montegut,  during  a  lull  in  the  ceremonies  at  Grand 
Pre,  Nova  Scotia.  Miss  Cire  was  part  of  the  160- 
member  Louisiana  delegation  which  made  a  15-day 
pilgrimage  to  Maritime  Provinces  for  the  observances. 
The  tour  was  sponsored  by  the  Louisiana  Acadian  Bi- 
centennial  Celebration  Association. 
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JULY   26,    1955   MEETING    IN 
LAKE    CHARLES 

The  Commission  approved  a  recommen- 
dation of  the  Oyster  Dealers  and  Growers 
Association  that  seismic  shots  may  not  be 
fired  any  nearer  than  1,000  feet  to  oyster 
jeds  in  certain  areas  along  the  Louisiana 
:oast. 

Approved  was  a  recommendation  that 
the  deer  season  be  opened  in  Ward  Six  of 
LaSalle  Parish  to  correspond  with  the  deer 
season  in  Catahoula  Parish — December  1- 
January   1,   inclusive. 


A  45-day  split  dove  season  was  selected 
for   1955-56. 

Director  Young  was  authorized  to  accept 
properties  at  West  End  Park,  New  Orleans, 
from  the  City  of  New  Orleans  for  a  build- 
ing  site. 

A  sum  of  $2,734.56  was  accepted  from 
the  Zurich  General  Accident  and  Liability 
Insurance  Company  for  the  loss  of  one 
Seabee   airplane. 

Plans  and  specifications  for  Marsh  Island 
headquarters  buildings  were  approved,  and 
a    request    was    made    to    the    Division    of 


Administration  to  advertise  for  bids  on 
the  project. 

No  new  leases  will  be  issued  or  renewals 
signed  on  lands  which  might  be  affected 
by  the  proposed  deep  water  channel  from 
Houma  to  the  Gulf  until  an  investigation 
can  be  made  concerning  damages  to  oysters 
and  furbearers,  according  to  a  vote  by  the 
Commission  members. 

The  Lake  Bistineau  management  plan 
was  postponed  for  one  year,  or  until  June, 
1956. 

The  waters  of  Lake  Charles,  Moss  Lake 
and  Prien  Lake,  in  the  parish  of  Calcasieu, 
were  closed  to  all  commercial  fishing, 
whether  by  means  of  seines,  trammel  or 
gill  nets,  not,  however,  to  include  hoop 
nets,  trot  or  set  lines  or  16-foot  trawls,  in 
season,  in  order  that  a  biological  survey 
may  be  made  to  regulate  the  method  and 
type  of  fishing  which  would  be  most  bene- 
ficial to  the  area,  beginning  July  26,  1955, 
until  further  notice. 

The  Leftwich  Company,  Inc.  of  New 
Orleans  was  granted  a  non-exclusive  per- 
mit to  dredge  clam  shells  from  Lake 
Palourde  and  Lake  Salvador. 

Following  a  report  on  the  growth  con- 
ditions of  shrimp  along  the  Gulf  Coast  by 
Robert  L.  Eddy,  chief,  Division  of  Com- 
mercial Seafoods,  Director  Young  was 
authorized  to  extend  the  closed  season  on 
shrimp    if   advisable. 


DUCK  HUNTING— 

(Continued  from.  Page  3) 
oak  flats  and  potholes  of  north  Louisiana,  where 
mallards  and  squealers  (wood  ducks)  make  up  the 
majority  of  the  flights,  along  with  a  sprinkling  of 
grays.  A  mallard  is  easily  distinguishable  on  the 
skyline,  but  the  other  species,  squealers  excepted, 
offer  much  confusion  to  the  untrained  eye. 

The  blocks,  placed  almost  in  a  straight  line  with 
a  sprinkling  here  and  there,  were  the  main  attrac- 
tion, since  Edouard  doesn't  use  a  call — has  gone 
through  20  years  of  successful  duck  hunting  with- 
out purchasing  one  of  the  gadgets.  One  miscue  with 
a  call  means  no  shots.  The  cajun  cane  call  in  my 
pocket  never  left  its  resting-place  that  morning,  for 
two  reasons:  I  can't  attract  ducks,  and  my  buddy 
doesn't  believe  in  using  them  while  shooting  in  the 
marshes.  Wood  duck  shooting  is  another  story,  in 
which  a  call  is  used  to  many  advantages. 

"There's  a  big  bunch  of  pintails  across  the  pond", 
Edouard  almost  whispered  from  behind  his  sparsely 
covered  blind.  "They  might  see  the  decoys  and  buzz 
them.  If  they  get  within  range,  shoot.  Pintails  are 
smart  and  don't  decoy  very  easily". 

The  flock  of  nine  came  high,  taking  a  look-see 
around.  With  every  ounce  of  determination  I  could 
muster  I  kept  my  head  down,  wanting  badly  to  see 
the  flight  pattern.  One  show  of  the  face  and  pin- 
tails look  for  new  territory.    They  whistled  softly 


and  Edouard  answered  them,  almost  passionately. 
The  nine  made  a  turn,  flagged  their  wings  rapidly 
to  lose  altitude  as  only  pintails  do,  and  moved  swiftly 
toward  the  blocks.  He  gave  the  signal,  "Now!"  and 
opened  up  with  the  big  pumps,  knocking  a  bull 
sprig  from  the  formation.  As  the  remaining  eight 
turned  on  the  power  I  triggered  three  times  in  rapid 
succession  at  the  tail  of  the  flock,  bringing  only  a 
couple  of  feathers  drifting  downward  in  the  east 
wind.  Disgustedly  I  tossed  the  spent  shells  out  of 
the  bow  of  the  pirogue  and  remarked  loudly  on  my 
failure  as  a  marksman. 

Then  I  looked  westward  at  some  grays,  wistfully, 
and  nurturing  fond  hopes  of  redeeming  myself  in 
the  eyes  of  my  fellow  shooter.  "These  are  yours", 
I  heard  from  across  the  way.  Tensely  I  pushed  off 
the  safety  and  picked  out  a  drake  as  he  dug  into  the 
air  to  settle  with  his  mates.  The  big  automatic  re- 
coiled heavily  with  the  explosion  as  the  shot  pierced 
his  underside,  knocking  him  sprawling  into  the  pond. 
I  wanted  to  say  something  about  the  shot  but  didn't: 
The  guy  in  the  next  blind  was  no  amateur  and  knew 
as  did  I  that  it  was  an  easy  one.  At  least  it  was  a 
male  of  the  species,  I  thought. 

Six  ducks,  and  the  sun  scarcely  over  the  horizon. 

I  felt  like  visiting  awhile  and  swaggered  through 

the  marsh  grass  to  Edouard's  blind.    We  agreed  to 

wait  for  two  big  ducks.  I  knew  I'd  stayed  too  long  as 

(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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SHOCKS  AND  SUCH 

Tampa,  Fla. 
After  reading  "Snake  in  the  Box"  in 
your  January  issue,  I  was  reminded  that 
Edison  used  an  electric  current  to  kill 
cockroaches  in  the  Western  Union  tele- 
graph office  in  Cincinnati.  Trees  could  be 
powered  with  auto  storage  batteries  and  a 
number  wired  together.  The  long,  continu- 
ous contact  of  a  snake's  body  would  be  an 
efficient  conductor. 

—John  W.   Nestler 


NOT   FAR   AWAY 

Waterford,  Wise. 
Was  recently  reading-  the  Fisherman  mag- 
azine telling  about   fishing  at   Black   Lake. 
The   truth   is,   I've   never   heard   of   it,   and 
was  born  and  raised  in  Catahoula  Parish. 
—Mrs.  R.  E.  Stockwell 

The  Black  Lake  about  which  you  read 
is  located  about  midway  between  Alexan- 
dria and  Shreveport.  This  is  in  Natchi- 
toches Parish,  not  Catahoula.  It  is  one  of 
three  lakes  comprising  the  Northwest  Game 
and  Fish  Preserve.  The  other  two  lakes 
are  Clear  and  Saline,  although  the  three 
are  all  connected.  Our  November,  195S 
CONSERVATIONIST  contained  a  compre- 
hensive article  on  Black  Lake,  together 
with  a  listing  of  camps  and  their  facilities 
on   these   three   lakes. 

—C.  H.  G. 


DISLIKES   WOLVES 

Key   West,   Fla. 
I  would  like  to  know  if  there  are  timber 
wolves  in  Louisiana.   I've  seen  wolves  there, 
and  I  think  they're  timber  wolves.    Is  any- 
thing done  about  these  predators? 

— Sgt.  F.  D.  Walters 

Yes,  there  are  timber  wolves  in  the  state 
of  Louisiana,  particularly  in  the  northeast- 
ern parishes.    We   have  a  predator  control 


operation,  btit  we  do  not  want  any  of  the 
pi-edators  to  become  extinct  in  this  state. 
Mother  Nature  does  a  fine  job  of  balancing 
these  species  herself.  — J.B. 


SHRIMP   LIKES    SHRIMP   BOATS 

Newport,  Arkansas 
My  friend  and  I  are  very  interested  in 
working  on  a  shrimp  boat  or  oyster  lugger 
next  summer  for  some  money  for  our  first 
year  in  college.  Could  you  please  send  us 
some  information  on  how  to  apply  for  the 
job,  who  to  see,  the  working  conditions,  type 
of   work,    etc.? 

— Donald  Lee  Stamps 
We  get  letters  of  this  sort  from  students 
every  year.  If  you  commercial  fishermen 
who  want  and  can  use  part-time  help  will 
send  us  detailed  info  on  the  jobs  you  have 
open,  we'll  be  glad  to  pass  it  along  to  these 
ambitious   young   inquirers. 

—J.B. 


NO  SUCH  ANIMAL? 

Peterborough,  New  Hampshire 
I  am  getting  together  material  for  a 
magazine  article  on  women  guides  in  the 
United  States.  Will  you  please  be  good 
enough  to  let  me  know  the  number  of 
women  guides  in  your  state? 

— Harvey   Smith 


To  our  knowledge,  there  is  no  such  thinm 
as  a  female  gziide  in  Louisiana.  Any  of  yon 
readers    knoxv    differently? 

—J.  B. 


GOURMET 

Edgard 
With  very  rare  exceptions,  it  is  only  in: 
New  Orleans  that  you  find  Mississippi  riven 
shrimps  served  in  restaurants.  Has  theree 
ever  been  any  effort  made  to  encourages 
the  catch  of  river  shrimps  over  a  more! 
extended  territory? 

I  have  also  read  of  the  "floating  jug"' 
method  of  catching  Mississippi  river  cat- 
fish; is  there  an  established  source  of  de^- 
mand  and  supply  for  such  fish? 

— Charles  J.  Tassin 

To  my  knowledge  there  has  been  no  efforti 
made  to  encourage  the  catching  of  river) 
shrimp  for  wholesale  marketing.  They  arei 
sold,  however,  in  the  French  Market  of  Newi 
Orleans  in  the  summer  months.  The  price) 
varies  between  90$  to  $1.00  per  pound. 

There  is  a  constant  demand  for  catfishli 
throughout  the  markets  of  the  nation,  andA 
these  fish  do  come  from  the  Mississippi) 
River,  but  the  majority  come  from  the' 
upland  lakes,  rivers  and  streams,  such  asi 
the  Jonesville  and  the  Krotz  Springs  areas.< 
—J.B. 


he  scanned  the  sky  in  search  of  enough  to  make  the 
"limit".  As  I  was  returning  to  my  roseau-encased 
pirogue  a  big  bunch  of  pintails  clipped  down,  saw  me 
and  sky-rocketed  to  safety.  Hurriedly  I  made  it  to 
my  hiding  place,  feeling  guilty  about  the  unneces- 
sary visit. 

Following  a  five-minute  wait,  I  heard  the  pecking 
sound  of  mallards  in  the  distance.  They  were  headed 
southeast  when  their  sharp  eyes  spotted  our  30 
make-believe  clucks.  They  made  their  turn  toward 
us,  long  necks  down  and  wings  set.  I  picked  out  a 
colorful  greenheard  and  shot  him  twice  before  he 
could  hit  the  water— dead.  I  saw  another  drake 
tumble  from  above  and  though  momentarily  that  I 
had  doubled.  A  thin  wisp  of  smoke  trailing  from 
the  barrel  of  the  pump  told  me  we  had  fired  at  the 


same  time,  but  not  at  the  same  duck.  A  call  of  "That's 
it!"  ended  the  shooting,  and  Mack  was  sent  into  the 
water  for  the  ducks. 

Quickly  I  dragged  my  camera  from  the  shell 
bucket  and  cranked  away  at  the  dog  coming  ashore 
with  a  big  greenhead  clasped  between  his  jaws. 

We  tossed  the  pirogues  into  the  water  and  sat 
astride,  navigating  with  our  feet  while  picking  up 
the  decoys.  Loaded  with  ducks,  blocks,  guns,  shell 
buckets  and  other  necessities,  we  headed  toward  the 
skiff,  already  making  plans  for  an  afternoon  creep 
on  geese.  I  managed  to  paddle  across  the  pond  un- 
steadily and  make  the  transfer  to  the  larger  boat, 
sitting  down  comfortably  for  the  first  time  after 
many  long  hours  of  tense  waiting.* 
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Louisiana  Hunting  Regulations 
for  1955-56 


Resident  Game  Birds  and  Animals 


BEAR:  Dec.  16-December  31,  inclusive;  bag  limit  one 
bear  per  person  per  season. 

BOBWHITE  (quail  or  partridge)  :  November  24  to 
February  15,  inclusive;  bag  limit  10,  possession  limit  20. 

RABBITS:  October  1  to  January  31,  inclusive;  bag  limit 
five. 

SQUIRRELS:  October  1  to  January  1,  inclusive;  bag 
limit  10. 

DEER:  November  11  to  January  9,  inclusive,  in  these 
parishes: 

Ascension,  Assumption,  Avoyelles  (except  that  part  north 
of  the  Red  River,  which  will  have  a  32-day  season  opening 
December  1  and  closing  January  1),  East  Baton  Rouge  (except 
north  of  Highway  No.  190,  which  will  be  closed),  Iberia, 
Iberville,  Jefferson,  Lafourche,  Livingston  (except  that  part 
north  of  Highway  No.  190,  which  will  be  closed),  Plaquemines, 
Pointe  Coupee,  St.  Bernard,  St.  Charles,  St.  James,  St.  John, 
St.  Landry,  St.  Martin,  St.  Mary,  St.  Tammany,  Tangipahoa 
(except  that  part  north  of  Highway  No.  190,  which  will  be 
closed) ,  Terrebonne,  Vermilion,  Washington  and  West  Baton 
Rouge. 

DEER:  December  1  to  January  1,  inclusive,  in  these 
parishes : 

Catahoula  (except  closed  north  of  Highway  No.  84  and 
west  of  Boeuf  and  Ouachita  Rivers),  Concordia,  East  Carroll, 
Franklin,  Grant  (except  closed  east  of  Highway  No.  165),  La- 
Salle  (in  Ward  No.  6  only;  remainder  closed),  Madison,  More- 
house, Tensas,  Union  (except  area  west  of  MOP  railroad  from 
Arkansas  line  to  Litroe,  Dean,  Hailes,  Spencer  and  Sterlington, 
which  will  be  closed),  West  Carroll,  Winn  (except  closed  north- 
west of  Highway  No.  84  from  Montgomery  to  Winnfield  and 


west  of  Highway  No.   167  from   Winnfield  to  Jackson   parish 
line). 

DEER:  November  11  to  December  10,  inclusive,  in  these 
parishes : 

Beauregard  (except  that  part  east  of  Highway  No.  27, 
which  will  be  closed),  Calcasieu  (except  that  part  east  of 
Highway  No.  27,  which  will  be  closed),  and  Vernon  (except  that 
part  east  of  Highway  No.  171,  which  will  be  closed). 

DEER:  December  1  to  December  7,  inclusive,  in  these 
parishes: 

Claiborne  (for  only  the  area  between  Highway  No.  9  from 
Homer  to  the  Arkansas  line  and  Highway  No.  79  from  Homer 
to  the  Arkansas  line),  Jackson,  and  Rapides  (except  closed 
south  of  Highway  No.  112  from  Red  River  and  Latanier  to 
Hineston  and  Highway  No.  28  from  Hineston  to  Leesville). 

DEER:    Other  parishes: 

Allen:   November  11  to  November  17,  inclusive. 

DEER:  Natchitoches,  December  5  to  January  1,  inclusive, 
(except  in  Wards  2,  5,  6  and  10  and  parts  of  1,  7  and  8  east  of 
State  Road  No.  265  from  Derry  to  Gorum,  which  will  be  closed) 
Red  Dirt  G.M.A.  Dec.  1-5,  inclusive,  no  dogs  allowed. 

DEER:    Closed  season  in  these  parishes: 

Acadia,  Bienville,  Bossier,  Caddo,  Caldwell,  Cameron, 
DeSoto,  East  Feliciana,  Evangeline,  Jefferson  Davis,  Lafayette, 
Lincoln,  Orleans,  Ouachita,  Red  River,  Richland,  Sabine, 
St.    Helena,   Webster,   and   West  Feliciana. 

BAG  LIMIT  ON  DEER:  One  per  day,  two  per  season. 
Only  bucks  may  be  taken,  and  it  is  unlawful  to  take  fawns  or 
deer   with    horns    less    than    three    inches    in    length. 


Migratory  Regulations 


DOVES  (afternoon  shooting  only)  :  September  16-Octo- 
ber  7,  inclusive,  and  December  19-January  10,  inclusive;  bag 
limit  eight,   possession  limit  eight. 

DUCKS:  November  5-January  13,  inclusive;  bag  limit 
four,  possession  limit  eight  (mergansers,  American  and  Red- 
Breasted,  included  in  bag  and  possession  limit,  hooded  mer- 
ganser one  per  day,  one  in  possession). 

GEESE:  November  5-January  13,  inclusive;  bag  limit  five, 
possession  limit  five,  including  not  more  than  two  Canada  or 
two  Whitefront  (specklebellies)  geese,  or  two  in  the  aggregate 
Canada  and  Whitefront. 

COOTS  or  poule-d'eau:  November  5-January  13,  inclusive; 
bag   and   possession    limit,    10. 

RAILS  &  GALLINULES:  October  1-November  29,  inclu- 
sive; bag  and  possession  limit,  15. 

SNIPE  (Wilson's  Snipe  or  Jacksnipe)  :  January  1-January 
15,   inclusive;  bag  and  possession   limit,   eight. 

WOODCOCK:  December  12-January  20,  inclusive;  bag 
limit  four,  possession  limit  eight. 


SHOOTING  HOURS  for  ducks,  geese,  coots,  rails 
and  gallinules:  One-half  hour  before  sunrise  to  one-half  hour 
before  sunset.  Opening  day  of  season  for  waterfowl  and 
coots,  shooting  will  begin  at  one-half  hour  before  sunrise. 

SHOOTING  HOURS  for  woodcock:  One  half -hour  be- 
fore sunrise  to  sunset. 

SHOOTING  HOURS  for  doves:    12:00  noon  until    sunset. 


Use  of  bait  and  live  decoys  prohibited.  Hunters  of  ducks 
and  geese  who  are  over  16  years  of  age  must  have  a  federal 
waterfowl  stamp  attached  to  their  state  hunting  license  or  old 
age  permits.  These  may  be  obtained  from  U.  S.  Postofflce.  Use 
of  rifles,  or  shotguns  larger  than  10  gauge  or  capable  of  holding 
more  than  three  shells,  prohibited.  The  plug  used  in  guns 
must  be  incapable  of  being  removed  without  disassembling  gun. 
Legal  possession  limits  of  resident  game  birds  or  game  animals 
may  be  possessed  up  to  within  30  days  of  the  opening  of  the 
following  season. 


HUNTING  LICENSE,  RESIDENT  

(Required  of  all  residents  between  the  age  of  16 
and  60.  Those  over  60  must  have  old-age  permit.) 

HUNTING   LICENSE,   NON-RESIDENT....Reciprocal 
with   other  states 

(Required    of    all    non-residents,    except    those 
under   16   years   of  age.) 

TRAPPING  LICENSE  

(Trapping  seasons  to  be  announced.    Only  resi- 
dents permitted  to  trap.) 


Licenses 

2.00  FUR  BUYER,  RESIDENT $    25.00 

FUR  BUYER,  NON-RESIDENT  $  100.00 

FUR  DEALER,  RESIDENT 

(Deposit  $500.00  required)   $  150.00 

2.00  FUR  DEALER,  NON-RESIDENT 

(Deposit  $1000.00  required)   $  300.00 
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with  the 

FEDERATION 


YOU  ARE   INVITED 

The  officers  and  members  of  the  Iberia 
Parish  Rod  and  Gun  Club  extend  to  all 
fishermen  and  their  friends  an  invitation 
to  register  as  members  of  the  1955  Rodeo 
which  will  begin  at  daybreak  on  Saturday, 
October  15,  at  Cypremort  Point,  and  end 
at  5  o'clock  P.M.,  Sunday,  October  16. 

Some  $3,000  worth  of  prizes  will  be  of- 
fered when  the  Iberia  Parish  Rod  and  Gun 
Club  stages  its  fourth  annual  fishing  rodeo 
on  October  15  and  16  at  Cypremort  Point. 

This  was  revealed  at  a  recent  committee 
meeting  by  Jim  Ledbetter,  Rodeo  Chair- 
man, as  final  rodeo  planning  phases  neared 
a  completion. 

All  prizes  to  be  awarded  will  be  placed 
on  display  in  the  show  window  of  Louis 
Walet's  building,  formerly  Lynn's  Sporting- 
Goods,  prior  to  the  rodeo. 

Top  prize  in  the  rodeo  is  the  entrance 
award — eligible  to  be  won  by  any  person 
holding  a  $3  registration  ticket.  The  en- 
trance award  is  a  triple-barreled  prize. 
First  of  which  is  a  $1,000  Savings  Bond. 
Second,  a  14-foot  Teche  Craft  hull,  a  15 
horsepower  Evinrude  outboard  motor  and 
a  Gator  trailer.  Third,  a  5  horsepower 
Wizard  outboard  motor.  For  any  of  these 
prizes  the  winner  does  not  need  to  fish  or 
be  present. 

Other  big  prizes  are:  Best  all-around 
fisherman:  a  $100.00  set  of  Samsonite  lug- 
gage. This  prize  will  be  awarded  to  the 
fisherman  having  the  greatest  amount  of 
points,  determined  by  prize  winning  fish. 
Grand  Prize,  eligible  to  be  won  by  any 
rodeo  entrant  catching  one  of  the  three 
largest  prize  fish  of  any  category,  is  valued 
at  $50.00  and  consists  of  a  Jax  cooler  and 
a  salt  water  rod  and  reel.  Club  prize:  To 
be  eligible  to  win  the  club  prize,  an  entrant 
must  hold  membership  in  the  Iberia  Parish 


Rod  and  Gun  Club  (441  members  are  cur- 
rently enrolled),  and  he  must  also  catch 
one  of  the  first  three  largest  prize  fish  of 
any  category.  This  prize  is  a  Reo  Trolla- 
bout  Marine  Inboard  Kit  valued  at  $119.00. 

Other  categories  offer  prizes  for  the 
largest  fish  of  any  species  caught  during 
the  two-day  event.  Besides  the  general 
prize  for  the  largest  fish,  other  awards  will 
be  made  for  the  largest  fish  caught  by  a 
woman  rodeo  entrant  and  by  any  entrant 
under  16  years  old  (children's  division). 


RODEO  HEADQUARTERS — JACK 

TERREBONNE'S  DOCK  AT 

CYPREMORT  POINT 

General  Rules  and  Regulations 

The  purpose  of  this  4th  Annual  Rod  and 
Gun  Club  Fish  Rodeo  is  to  provide  Sports- 
manlike competition  for  the  lovers  of  the 
art  of  angling. 

Entrance  by  registration  is  a  pledge  on 
the  part  of  the  contestant  to  be  governed 
in  a  sportsmanlike  manner  and  to  consider 
himself  disqualified  for  any  infraction  of 
the  rules. 

1.  Fishing  shall  begin  at  sunrise  on  Octo- 
ber 15,  and  ends  officially  at  5  P.M. 
October  16.  No  fish  will  be  accepted 
by  the  judges  after  5  P.M.  October  16. 

2.  The  entry  fee  shall  be  $3.00,  and  en- 
tries must  be  made  before  fishing.  Com- 
petition is  open  to  males  and  females, 
all  ages.  Each  entrant  will  be  furnished 
an  official  identification  card,  which 
must  be  presented  by  the  identical  own- 
er at  the  time  each  fish  is  presented  for 
competition. 

3.  Weights  of  fish  shall  be  determined  in 
pounds  and  ounces.  Weight  to  be  first 
factor  in   competition.     In  case  of  tie, 


measurements  will  be  used;  measure- 
ment of  fish  shall  be  made  from  tip  off 
lower  jaw  to  longest  end  of  tail. 

4.  Fish  shall  not  be  measured  or  weighedd 
except  in  the  presence  of  at  least  twoo 
judges  and  the  fisherman — owner  off 
said  fish. 

5.  Tackle:     a.    Metal,  wood  or  glass  rod,l 

Calcutta  pole. 

b.  Any  size  reel. 

c.  Bait — metal  spoons,  woodii 
or  other  lures,  live  bait,, 
dead  bait. 

d.  Fish  taken  by  nets  or  de- 
vices other  than  rodsjj 
reels,  and  hand  poles  aree 
not  eligible  in  official  com- 
petition. 

e.  Methods  of  fishing  shall  bee 
trolling,  drifting,  still-fish- 
ing, and  surf -casting. 

6.  Each  fisherman  must  hook  and  land  hiss 
fish  with  official  tackle,  with  gaff  per- 
mitted. 

7.  Fish  shot,  frozen,  beaten  or  subjected 
to  other  violent  treatment,  shall  not  be 
eligible  for  competition  except  sharks, 
ray  and  garfish  entered  in  largest  fish 
division,  which  may  be  shot  after 
hooked. 

8.  The  decision  of  the  Rodeo  Judges  shall 
be  final. 

9.  Only  the  following  fish  shall  be  eligible 
for    competition    in    "Best    Fisherman 
Contest":     Redfish,     Speckled     Trout,jJ 
Sheepshead,  Drum,  and  Flounder. 

10.  Fishing  Boundaries  are  water  surround- 
ing Vermilion,  Iberia,  St.  Mary  Par- 
ishes and  Marsh  Island. 
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PRIZES 

1.  Entrance  Prize:  Everyone  who  regis- 
ters is  eligible  for  this  award  and  does 
not  need  to  be  present  to  win. 

2.  Best    All    Around    Fisherman    Prize: 

The  winner  of  the  Best  All  Around 
Fisherman  Prize  will  be  determined  by 
the  number  of  points  won  through  land- 
ing of  first,  second,  and  third  prize  fish, 
not  on  the  total  number  of  fish  taken. 

Point  percentage:  1st.       2nd.       3rd. 

Jedfish  29.00  26.10  23.05 

Specks  28.00  25.20  22.15 

sheepshead    27.00   24.30   21.25 

)rum   26.00  23.40  20.35 

founder   25.00  22.50   19.45 

The  angler  earning  the  greatest  number 
)f  points  through  the  capture  of  first,  sec- 
>nd,  and  third  place  fish  in  any  of  all 
eligible  classes  shall  be  designated  the 
iest  All  Around  Fisherman.  In  event  of 
;ie  on  points,  aggregate  weight  of  (1st, 
2nd,  3rd)  point  winning  fish  shall  decide 
he  winner. 

3.  Grand  Prize:  The  winner  of  the  Grand 
Prize : 

a.  Must  be  duly  registered  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Rodeo. 

b.  Must  be  successful  in  landing  one 
or  more  prize  winning  fish  during 
the  rodeo. 

c.  Must  be  fortunate  enough  to  have 
his  number  drawn. 

Every  winner  of  prize-fish  awards 
(1st,  2nd,  3rd)  shall  be  entitled  to 
to  one  chance,  for  each  such 
award,  in  the  drawing  of  the 
Grand  Pi-ize. 

4.  Club  Prize:   The  winner  of  the   Club 
Prize: 

a.  Must  be  a  member  of  Iberia  Parish 
Rod  and  Gun  Club. 

b.  Will  be  selected  by  same  rules  as 
Grand  Prize  winner  is  selected. 

5.  Redfish:  1st,  2nd,  3rd  prizes. 

6.  Speckle  Trout:   1st,  2nd,  3rd  prizes. 

7.  Sheepshead:   1st,  2nd,   3rd  prizes. 

8.  Drum:   1st,  2nd,  3rd  prizes. 

9.  Flounder:   1st,  2nd,  3rd  prizes. 

10.  Croaker:  1st,  2nd,  3rd  prizes. 

11.  Largest  Fish  of  Any  Species:  1st,  2nd, 
3rd  prizes. 


Division     (largest    fish)  :    1st 


12.  Ladie 

prize. 

13.  Kids'  Division    (16  years,  and  under) 
(largest  fish)  :   1st  prize. 


New   Orleans   Sportsr 


League 


STATE  DUCK  CALLING 
CHAMPIONSHIP  CONTEST 

Judges  and  officials  for  the  Louisiana 
Championship  Duck  Calling  Contest  to  be 
held  at  3  P.M.  Wednesday,  October  19,  at 
the  Acadia  Golf  Course  in  Crowley,  Louisi- 
ana, will  include  many  well-known  sports- 
men according  to  J.  D.  Russell,  chairman. 
The  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation,  sponsor 
of  the  event  will  set  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions. Winner  of  the  state  contest  will  be 
awarded  a  handsome  trophy  and  will  be 
admitted  to  the  finals  of  the  International 
Championship  which  will  be  held  on  Octo- 
ber 20th. 

Judges  will  be  Fred  Parnell,  Baton 
Rouge;  Arthur  Van  Pelt,  New  Orleans; 
G.  J.  Wyatt  and  Z.  T.  Cart,  Crowley;  Ellis 
Stansel,  Gueydan;  and  Ray  Cornay,  La- 
fayette. Other  outstanding  sportsmen  will 
be  in  charge  of  registration  and  tabulation 
of  scores. 

A  traditional  duck  blind,  complete  with 
pirogue,  push  pole,  and  decoys,  will  be 
constructed  to  give  the  callers  the  neces- 
sary atmosphere  and  to  add  color  to  the 
event.  Noah  Schexnider  of  Lake  Charles, 
the  1954  state  champion  will  be  present  to 
defend  his  title.  The  contest  is  open  to  any 
resident  of  Louisiana.  No  entry  fee  is  re- 
quired and  entrants  may  register  immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  event.  Merchandise 
prizes  will  be  awarded  the  top  five  callers. 


LOCAL  DUCK  CALLING  CONTESTS 

Baton   Rouge  Sportsmen's  League 

The  Baton  Rouge  Sportsmen's  League 
will  hold  its  annual  duck  calling  contest  on 
Tuesday,  November  1  at  7:00  P.M.  in  the 
W.J.B.O.  auditorium  on  Florida  street,  ac- 
cording to  an  announcement  made  by  Hur- 
ley Campbell,  League  President.  A  suit- 
ably engraved  trophy  will  be  awarded  each 
of  the  top  five  winners  in  addition  to 
numerous  items  of  hunting  and  fishing 
equipment.  A  most  cordial  invitation  is 
extended  to  callers  everywhere  to  partici- 
pate in  the  event. 

Caddo  Parish  Wildlife  Federation 

The  Caddo  Parish  Wildlife  Federation, 
Inc.  will  stage  their  contest  on  October 
12th  in  the  open  air  theatre  of  Centenary 
College.  The  eliminations  will  begin  at 
5:30  P.M.  with  the  finals  scheduled  for  8 
P.M.  Callers  from  the  Tri-State  area  are 
invited  to  participate  in  the  event  with  a 
record  number  of  entries  expected. 


The  New  Orleans  Sportsmen's  League 
will  have  their  contest  on  Monday,  October 
17  at  8  P.M.  in  the  St.  Charles  Hotel. 
President  Lloyd  Abadie  announces  that 
Emile  Vacant,  Jr.  will  serve  as  chairman 
of  the  popular  event.  An  entrance  fee  of 
$2.00  will  be  charged  each  contestant. 
Consolation  prizes  for  those  not  placing  in 
the  top  10  winners  will  be  awarded  the 
contestants.  The  top  ten  winners  will  re- 
ceive most  attractive  awards.  Again  this 
year  door  prizes  will  be  awarded.  Last 
year  the  main  door  prize  was  a  Beagle  pup 
donated  by  Joseph  Compagno. 


The  ears  of  the  woodcock  are  located  in 
front  of  the  eyes. 


The  jumping  shrew  of  Africa  is  said  to 
sometimes  curl  up  and  roll  along  instead 
of  jumping  like  a  kangaroo. 


The  only  mammal  that  has  wings  is  the 
bat. 


The  black  seadevil,  which  inhabits  the 
dark  depths  of  the  ocean,  carries  on  the 
end  of  her  nose  a  phosphorescent  head  light 
to  blind  and  lure  her  prey  into  her  cavern- 
ous mouth. 


■HUH  IN   MEMORIAMbhb 

We,  the  officers  and  directors  of 
the  Louisiana  Wildlife  Federation, 
wish  to  express  our  deep  sense  of  loss 
and  regret  upon  the  recent  death  of 
our  friend  and  associate,  Walter  J. 
Cranfield. 

He  was  a  vigorous,  faithful  and 
outspoken  advocate  of  the  out-of- 
doors  and  of  the  conservation  princi- 
ples in  which  he  believed  and  for 
which  he  fought.  As  the  pioneer  or- 
ganizer, and  for  many  years  presi- 
dent of  the  Baton  Rouge  Sportsmen's 
League,  and  more  recently  the  Pointe 
Coupee  Parish  Sportsmen's  League, 
he  helped  create  a  powerful  new 
brigade  of  citizen  forces  working  for 
recreational  opportunity  in  the  out- 
of-doors  and  for  the  wise  use  of  our 
natural  resources. 

As  an  officer  and  leader  of  our  af- 
filiated club  the  Pointe  Coupee  Par- 
ish Sportsmen's  League,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  many  important  committees, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Federation's 
Board  of  Directors,  Mr.  Cranfield 
also  was  a  revered  and  respected 
member  of  the  Federation's  own  or- 
ganizational family.  We  hereby  re- 
solve to  honor  his  memory. 


October,  1955 
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1955-1956 

TRAPPING  SEASONS 

MUSKRAT  .  .  .  December  1  to  February  25 

(Except  in  Vermilion  and  Cameron  Parishes) 

NUTRIA January  1  to  February  25 

(Except  In  Vermilion,  Cameron  and  Plaquemines  Parishes) 

MINK  .....  November  15  to  January    9 

(Except  in  Vermilion  and  Plaquemines  Parishes) 

ALL  OTHER  LEGAL  fur  bearers 

November  15  to  February  15 

(Except  in  Vermilion  and  Plaquemines  Parishes) 


CAMERON    PARISH 


PLAQUEMINES    PARISH 


(Only  residents  permitted  to 
not  allow  hunting) 

FUR   BUYER,   Resident   license      . 

.       .       .        25.00 

FUR   BUYER,   Non-resident 

FUR   DEALER,   Resident 

(Deposit  $500.00   required) 

.      .      .     150.00 

NON-RESIDENT,   DEALER, 

(Deposit  $1,000  required)   . 

.      .      .     300.00 

Secure  license  from  parish  Sheriff's 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commissio 
Building,  New  Orleans  16,  Louisian 

office  or  Louisiana 
,  126  Civil  Courts 

Traps  must  be  visited  daily.     No 
more  than  250  traps  set  in  any  one 

rapper  may  have 

-  IS  to  February  15  Deeemb 

VERMILION   PARISH 


ALL   DATES   INCLUSIVE 


BEAVER Permanent  Closed  Season 


ALLIGATORS 


(St.  Tammany,  St.  Ben 


Outlawed  and  may  be  taken  at  l 
Open  Season        


COASTAL    PARISHES    ONLY: 
ird,  Plaquemines,  Jefferson,  Lafourche,  Terrebor 
Vermilion   and  Cameron.) 


St.  Mary,  Iberi 


May  1  to  August  31 
March  1  to  April  30  and 
September  1  to  October  31 
November  1  to  February  29 


ALL   OTHER    PARISHES: 

Permanent   Closed    Season 

(It  is  unlawful  to  take  or  possess  the  eggs  of 

alligators;  alligators  or  their  skins  under  two 

feet  in  length  in  any  parish  of  this  state.) 


Fur  and  Refuge  Division 

Louisiana  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  Commission 
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Louisiana  Conservationist 


Amid  the  departure  of  Editor  Claude  H. 
Gresham,  Jr.,  the  usual  pre-hunting  season  rush 
and  the  birth  of  a  second  son — a  boat  paddler, 
for  sure — things  have  been  popping  here  of  late  at 
126  Civil  Courts.  By  the  time  this  sees  the  light 
of  print,  however,  there'll  probably  be  a  replace- 
ment for  Claude,  the  hunting  season  will  have 
opened,  and  the  baby  will  have  overcome  the  colic 
— not  so  bad  after  all. 

In  the  Service  they  used  to  tell  us  that  we  should 
"never  point  a  gun  at  a  person  unless  you  want 
to  kill  him".  This  holds  true  for  the  hunting 
period  just  opened,  too.  During  the  1954-55 
season  nine  hunting  accidents  were  recorded  with 
five  fatalities — all  due,  no  doubt,  to  carelessness. 
The  "Ten  Commandments  of  Hunting  Safety" 
should  burn  brightly  in  the  minds  of  all  nimrods, 
the  novice  and  the  experienced.  Youngsters  should 
be  taught  shooting  safety  before  they  are  allowed 
to  go  afield,  and  seasoned  hunters  should  be  ever 
mindful  of  what  they  have  learned. 

A  gunshot  wound  is  an  ugly  thing,  easily  in- 
fected, slow  to  heal  .  .  .  Death  by  gunshot  is  a 
horrible  sight,  beyond  the  power  of  description. 
It  is  with  these  grisly  reminders  that  we  ask 
you  to  be  careful  this  year  and  in  the  seasons  to 
come. 

The  Commission's  Scout  program  is  a  shining 
and  concrete  example  of  our  desire  to  further  the 
interest  of  the  youth  of  our  state  in  the  outdoors. 
Four  hundred  and  fifty  Scouts,  from  each  of  the 
eight  councils  of  the  state,  were  informed  and 
entertained  during  the  month  of  July  at  no  cost 
to  the  Scout  or  the  scouting  fraternity. 

Louisiana  is  the  only  state  in  the  nation  to  offer 
such  opportunities  to  youth  on  a  free-of-charge 
basis.  No  single  group  is  closer  to  nature  than 
are  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America;  perhaps  there 
are  other  similar  groups,  but  Scouts  were  selected 
for  the  week-long  tour  of  wildlife  refuges,  game 
management  areas,  fishing  in  the  Gulf,  camping, 
boating,  swimming,  visits  to  seafood  processing 
plants,  studies  of  pollution  control,  and  a  hundred 


other  activities.  A  story  on  these  activities  will 
soon  be  published  in  the  Scouts'  own  magazine, 
BOYS'  LIFE.  We  are  proud  of  the  part  we  have 
played  in  educating  the  leaders  of  tomorrow. 

The  Rapides  Parish  Wildlife  Association  is  big 
(more  than  1,200  members)  because  it's  active. 
Belatedly,  we  express  our  regrets  at  the  loss  of 
our  good  friend  and  former  president  of  the  As- 
sociation, J.  D.  "Country"  Davis.  Mr.  Davis  was 
a  leader  of  men,  an  outdoor  enthusiast  who  be- 
lieved in  conservation  for  future  generations.  He 
has  been  replaced  by  an  able  man,  George 
Younger,  who'll  carry  on  in  the  tradition  of  good 
sportsmanship.  Lending  Mr.  Younger  a  hand, 
among  others,  is  Adras  LaBorde,  managing  editor 
of  the  Alexandria  Daily  Town  Talk  and  a  fisher- 
man deluxe. 

Judging  from  the  stories  we've  been  hearing, 
the  fish,  both  fresh  and  saltwater,  are  getting 
bigger.  A  visitor  excitedly  told  us  this  week  that 
a  friend  of  his  had  caught  a  22-pound  bass  that 
measured  four  feet  in  length.  Ten  and  15  pound- 
ers, he  said,  were  uncommon  from  this  land- 
locked lake  "somewhere"  in  the  Florida  parishes. 
He  probably  was  one  of  those  fellows  who  didn't 
listen  too  closely  to  the  description,  which  should 
have  been  related  thus:  The  fish  weighed  62 
pounds,  ivas  four  feet  in  length,  came  from  Lake 
Maurepas,  and  had  teeth.  Species:  Lepisosteus 
spatula,  alias  the  Alligator  Gar. 

Our  best  stories  come  over  the  telephone.  A 
New  Orleans  housewife,  terming  the  call  "an 
emergency",  wanted  a  ranger  to  come  out  immedi- 
ately to  arrest  "those  boys  next  door  who  are 
torturing  a  goldfish  by  throwing  darts  at  him". 
We  assured  her  that  fish  didn't  live  very  long  out 
of  water  and  the  goldfish  was  very  probably  dead, 
but  neglected  to  add  that  we'd  never  yet  figured 
out  a  way  of  using  goldfish  as  bait  without  in- 
serting the  hook. 

And  'til  the  fishin'  gets  poorer,  I'll  see  you 
upstream.  — J.B. 


Federal  Agent  Jack  Bates  demonstrates  cast  net  toss. 


